FEBRUARY, 1961 


FATHER KING REPLIES TO John J. King, O.M.I1. 
‘FATHER McKENZIE 


PRIESTS BY “ECONOMY” | Paul R. Rust 


ARMED FORCES CHAPLAINS: 
) 
NEED AND OPPORTUNITY. { Hgeold O. Prudell 


DON’T JETTISON LATIN! | M. Joseph Costelloe, S.J. 





St. Christopher's Workshop 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Church Furnishings 


BREMEN, INDIANA PHONE LI 6-7021 
Jerry, Ruth and Robert Carrico 





No. 2742 
Walnut and Bronze 


No. 2709 Bronze Romanesque 


Manufacturers and Designers of 
Church Lighting Fixtures in Bronze, No. 2739 Dieh! Design 
Wrought Iron, Aluminum, Wood, ae AS Or hae 


a Four spun up-lights 
Silver, Gold and combinations thereof. iy niall sds 





We can design fixtures especially 
for your church or work to 


your designs and specifications. No. 2740 


Bronze Cast Grape Band 


PLEASE WRITE FOR BROCHURE 
AND SPECIFICATIONS 











No. 2700 
Colonial, Brass 





No, 2737 


Contemporary, Bronze 
No. 2704 


Colonial Portico, 24” x 36” 











| Why Delay! 
You Can Plan With Confidence This Year in Financing Your 
Immediate or Anticipated Parish Needs Through 


| The ‘Fair Share’ Plan* 


A Partial List of Parishes Which Moved Ahead in 1960 Through ‘Fair Share’ 
Plan Capital Fund and Increased Income Campaigns Is Presented As a 
Guide to Pastors in Planning Their Parish Financial Programs. 





(Multi-Parish and Di Campaigns Not Included) suB 
LOCATION PARISH APPEAL SCRIBED 
ARIZONA 
Casa Grande St. Anthony’s New Church $200 ,000 
ARKANSAS 
Hot Springs St. Mary’s-St. John’s Building Program 180,834 
COLORADO 
Canon Cit St. Michael's New Classrooms and Hall 137,611 
uo prings Holy Trinity New Combination Church-School 140,600 
Aurora St. Rita of Cascia New Parish Plant 353,701 
Champaign Holy Cross New School 583,310 
aa Lenox St. Jude’s Debt Reduction 135,000 
* Boone Sacred Heart School Expansion 154,234 
KANSAS 
Manhattan Seven Dolors Building Program 260,000 
KENTUCKY 
Ft. Thomas St. Thomas (Weekly income increased $600 over that obtained 
from a campaign conducted by another firm three years ago) 3,400 
LOUISIANA 
Buras Our Lady of Good Harbor Building Program 251,869 
New Orleans St. Mary of the Angels New Combination Church-Rectory 315,464 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Fitchburg St. Joseph's Parish Expansion 154,197 
West Newton St. Bernard’s Grade School Addition and New 790,000 
High School 
Whalom-Fitchburg Our Lady of the Lake Increased Income to $1,250 weekly 
| MINNESOTA 
Duluth St. Clement’s Increased income to $800 weekly 
*Mankato SS. Peter and Paul New Convent 475,000 
MISSOURI 
Belton St. Sabina’s New School 80,102 
NEBRASKA 
Neligh St. Francis New Church and School 70 , 367 
Omaha St. Philomena’s Increased Weekly Income to $1,225 
O'Neill St. Patrick's Building Program 343,177 
Papillion St. Columbkille New Convent 90,776 
NEW MEXICO 
*Gallu St. Francis New Church and Rectory 126,803 
NEW YORK 
Colton St. Patrick’s Building Program 48 ,534 
out” Placid St. Agnes Debt Reduction 91,121 
*Cincinnati St. Jude’s School Expansion 245 ,000 
*Cincinnati Little Flower of Jesus Building Program 270,000 
Troy St. Patrick’s School Expansion 228,374 
Versailles St. Denis New Church 240,383 
| PENNSYLVANIA 
Ebensburg Holy Name Cane Renovation and School 230,135 
Addition 
Johnstown St. Benedict's Debt Liquidation 325,000 
rexie* Haven Immaculate Conception New School 141,313 
Austin St. Austin’s Debt Liquidation 155,396 
| *Del Rio Sacred Heart New School 59,880 
wraviciore. Our Lady of Victory Building Program 175,000 
| 
| Milwaukee St. Matthias School Expansion 418,193 


| * Second ‘Fair Share’ Campaign. 


"FAIR SHARE’ 


Thomas Richard Finn and Associates NET 
314 EAST 51stST. KANSAS CITY 12, MISSOURI \l 
Telephone: Plaza 3-4155 
Nights & Holidays: DElmar 3-2113 
| Now In Our 39th Year 


*Trademark Registered—Canada *Reg: U.S. Pat. Off. 
MEMBER OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FUND-RAISING COUNSEL 

















Tue Homitetic aNp PastoraL Review (Monthly), LXI, No. 5 (February 1961). Copyright 1961 by Joseph F. 





Wagner, Inc., 53 Park Place, New York. Second-class mail privileges authorized at New York, N. Y., with 


additional entry at Easton, Penna. Subscriptions to the U. S. $6.00 per annum. $6.25 in Canada. 

















































(A) The simplicity of the lines of 
Hansen’s design Roman Style Cas- 
sock is highly recommended. 

(B) The Semi-Jesuit Style Cassock 
has a convenient buttonless front, 
Roman form fitting back. 


(C) A Clerical Cloak is more 
distinctive than an overcoat when 
worn over a cassock. Tailored in 
either Gabardine or Kersey with 
velvet collar or collar of same ma- 
terial. Made with or without arm- 
slits. 


(D) The Ferraiolone is worn in 

the Pulpit and at commencement 

exercises, banquets and receptions. 

Purple for Bishops and Right Rev- 

erend Monsignori, black for Very 

Reverend Monsignori and Clergy. 
eee 

No. A969 

All-Wool Basketweave Cloth. Light 

weight. For year round wear. 

No. A990 

All-Wool Worsted Cloth. Medium 

weight. Wrinkle resistant. 

No. A955 

Tropical all wool lightweight 

material. Ideal for warm weather. 

No. A938 

All-Wool Gabardine Cloth. Heavy 

weight. Long wearing. 

No. A558 

All-Wool French Surah cloth. 

Lightweight. Wrinkle resistant. 

No. A758 

All-Wool Imported Gabardine 

from Switzerland. Lightweight. 


*, Americas Finest (ASSOUKS 


CUSTOM HAND-TAILORED BY THE HOUSE OF HANSEN 


Assured Quality and Distinctiveness Without Extravagance 


There is no question that a garment hand-tailored to your individual measurements 
is more comfortable and better fitting. Let your next Cassock be a HANSEN Cassock. 
Prices start at $79.50. Write for samples of material and easy self-measurement blank. 


(E) The Purple Roman Cloak is 
tailored of purple light weight ma- 
terial. Piping of gold metal cord for 
Bishops, red metal cord for Do- 
mestic Prelates. 


(F) The House Cassock has Cape 
attached and additional half sleeves. 
Trimmed with red or purple piping 
and buttons according to rank of 
Prelate. 


(G) The Choir Cassock without 
train is worn by Bishops and Mon- 
signori. Illustrated with Mozetta 
and Rochet as worn by a Bishop. 


(H) The Cappa Magna, worn bya 
Bishop, is illustrated with fur Cape 
and lace Rochet. Fur Cape available 
in Ermine or Coney. 

eeee 


No. A956 

Faille Weave Rayon Cloth. Light 
weight. Dressy and durable. 

No. A951 

Pure Silk Cloth. Light weight. Ideal 
for summer and travel. 

No. A911 

All-Wool Imported Serge Cloth 
from France. Light weight. 

No. A987 

All-Wool Imported Panama Cloth 
from Belgium. Light weight. 

No. A946 

Imported Silk-Warp Henrietta 
Cloth from Switzerland. The finest. 








Jhe/ Mouse of HANSEN 


23. NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES OF MATERIALS AND EASY SELF- 
MEASUREMENT BLANK — PRICES START AT $79.50 


D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


Telephone FRanklin 2-8750 
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PURE IRISH LINEN BY THE YARD 
36 inches wide 


No. FO* Light weight, yd. ...... $1.29 
No. F8** Medium weight, yd. .... 1.47 
No. F4** Heavy weight, yd. ..... 1.69 
No. F2* Handkerchief wt., yd. .. 1.70 


* For light weight Albs and Surplices 
** For Altar Cloths, Altar Linens, Priest 
Albs and Surplices. 


(A) No. F509 Alb. Light weight 
linen with richly embellished 12-inch 
lace of Cross. IHS and Grape design 


Re, Se $34.50 
No. F509 Surplice to match Alb. 
sis Heat PRE ate aah Bone a ela $45.00 


(B) No. F505 Alb. Light weight 
linen 434” BOTTOM lace and 4” 
INSERTION, as illustrated. $19.25 
No. F503 Alb. 434” BOTTOM lace 
ER PR er $16.75 
No. F503 Surplice. Lace at bottom of 
sleeves and skirt, to match ALB. No. 
NS sik ao ae bee aga re ee $13.25 


(C) No. F900 Surplice. Fine quality 
lace, embroidered with IHS and 


a $35.00 
No. F900 Alb to match Surplice. 
Light weight linen top..... $29.50 





ALTAR LINENS 


Fl F2* 
Each Per Dz. Each Per Dz. 
Asnioe ...... $1.65 $17.95 $1.70 $18.55 
Corporal .... .60 6.00 .65 6.60 
Purificator .. .65 6.60 .70 7.20 
. PS 65 6.60 -70 7.20 


Finger Towel  .50 4.80 $5 5.40 


Stole Collar.. .35 3.60 .40 4.20 QiRyae 


Fl Plain Hem *F2 Hemstitched 





(D) No. F925 Surplice. Embroidered 
non-wrinkling sheer celanese. Ideal 
for traveling purposes...... $14.00 
No. F850 Surplice. Plain non-wrink- 
ling sheer celanese ......... $8.25 


(E) No. F601 Alb. Light weight 


linen top. Fine quality lace, embroid- if 


ered with IHS design ...... $21.75 
No. F601 Surplice to match Alb. 
RE ee ee $24.50 


(F) No. F502 Alb. Light weight 
linen, cross design embroidered 
banding. Guaranteed fast colors — 
Red, Green, Black, Purple and Yel- 
low. Please state color desired. 

ARP eee ee. $21.00 
No. F502 Surplice to match Alb. 
M calvusie doe eee Lene eee $16.50 


Write For Our Complete Catalogue 


Linen Altar Cloths 











When ordering linen Altar Cloths, specify finished length, including side drops, and finished width including 
front drop. Made to order only and are not returnable. Two inch hem on sides and one inch hem on back. 
Maximum width 32 inches including front drop. 


(G) No. F7 Altar Cloth. Medium weight linen, slik embroidered eyelet cross design, per yard........ $4.00 
(H) No. F15 Altar Cloth. Medium weight linen, silk embroidered cross design, per yard ............ 4.50 
(I) No. F9 Altar Cloth. Medium weight linen, slik embroidered cross design, per yard ............ 6.00 
(J) _ F8 Altar Cloth. Medium weight linen, silk embroidered IHS design, per yard ............. 4.75 
(K) . F20 Altar Cloth. Medium weight linen, silk embroidered Scallops, per yard ............... 3.70 


he Kose of. HANSEN 


w23NO. FRANKLIN a CHICAGO 6, | 





Telephone 


D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


FRanklin 2-8750 














Altar Boys \OMPLETE OUTFITS 


AMERICAN MADE IN OUR OWN CHICAGO STUDIO 
MATERIAL — HANSEN'S Cassocks DESIGN AND FIT—HANSEN'’S Cas- INSPECTION—Every cassock is care 


are made of extra strong serviceable, socks are expertly tailored. The fully inspected before the HANSEN 
two-ply fabrics, vat-dyed (guaranteed form-fit Roman back drapes nicely label is sewn in, carrying with it 
fast color}—tailored EXTRA FULL. and the fitted sleeves hang grace- our positive money-back guarantee. 


fully and naturally. 
THREE Distinctive Soyfons No. B12 Zipper Front—B10 Button Front—B11 Buttonloes Selt-on. 


Y —~ / . ory 


e 












_- al ie a | ~ Pees....1 
No. B12 ZIP-ON Roman Back has im- No. B10 BUTTON FRONT Roman Back, No. Bll BUTTONLESS BELT-ON has 
proved quick action locking zipper patented ivory-hard removable buttons hook-and-eye collar and belt front. 
front. that will not pull off. 


PRICES FOR ALTAR BOY CASSOCKS 
5% Discount on 12 to 23 Cassocks — 
10% on 24 or more 
Choice of black, red, white, purple or green Cassocks 


Write for our 





Complete Catalogue 








Cassock Poplin Poplin Poplin Correct 
Age Down Back Button-on Belt-on Zipper Length of | 
Cassock Measurement No. B10, Ea. No. B11, Ec. No. B12, Ea. Surplice 
8 Yrs. 40 in. $8.00 $8.00 $8.50 18 in. 
9 Yrs. 42 in. 8.50 8.50 9.00 20 in. 
10 Yrs. 44 in. 9.00 9.00 9.50 20 in. 
11 Yrs. 46 in. 9.25 9.25 9.75 20 in. 
12 Yrs. 48 in. 9.75 9.75 10.25 22 in. 
13 Yrs. 50 in. 10.75 10.75 11.25 22 in —_ 
14 Yrs. 52 in 11.00 11.00 11.50 22 in 
15 Yrs. 54 in 11.50 11.50 12.00 24 in 
16 Yrs. 56 in 12.00 12.00 12.50 24 in 
17 Yrs 58 in 12.50 12.50 13.00 24 in 
18 Yrs 60 in 13.25 13.25 13.75 26 in 
19 Yrs. 62 in 14.00 14.00 14.50 26 in 


For Cassocks larger than standard sizes shown above please write for price 
Please specify STYLE * COLOR « SIZE when ordering 


ALTAR BOY ACCESSORIES 











A No. B152 Sashes—Poplin, yellow fringe, each............... $1.50 
No. B142 Capes—Poplin, yellow fringe, each................ $1.60 
No. B66 Ties—Buster Brown (Windsor) Black, white, red, gold. 
I 8 oh ail a arava: wok pilorsigs Bi dea Wades @ yb Ge Mie hoe So awk oe $4.50 
No. B63 Acolyte Collars—Nowiltex. Size 11 to 15—in 14 sizes only, 
RR re een ee rn $7.00 
Skull Caps—Poplin, self lined. Specify color. Each........... $ .90 

B No. B60. Altar Boy Surplice. Light weight cotton material. Sanforized. 
Made extra full. Length 18 to 24 inch. Each................. $3.25 
No. B61. (vot illustrated) Same as No. BGO but with lace. Made extra 
ee 3 $4.25 

C No. B71. Altar Boy Surplice. Fine wearing Marquisette with lace. Made 
exeen full. Lempem 16 00 26 inch. Eacm...... 2... cceisscescs $4.50 
No. B70. (vot illustrated) Same as No. B71 but without lace. Length 
gle ic coe awe ala wate) e ateiotacnw aaa toalerd $3.50 

D No. B100. Altar Boy Surplice. Embroidered lace floral design. Extra 
en Se oe ig a oie WA a ieee Rae es Yae $8.75 

E No. B62. Rubrical Altar Boy Surplice. Sanforized. Rubrical banding ] 
in all church colors, made extra full. Specify color banding desired ( 
when ordering. Length 18 to 24 inch. Each................ $5.75 ‘ 


Size 26 in. 50¢ additional, except No. B100 $1.00 additional. 


VY HANSEN [fe D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. Telephone FRanklin 2-8750 
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READY MADE PRIEST CASSOCKS IN STOCK 


Roman or Semi-Jesuit Style Cassocks—for the Clergy and Seminarian. 


Our Ready Made Cassocks are available in sizes as listed in the chart below. 
We do not make alterations. Ready Made Cassocks are sold subject to your 
approval and may be returned within five days if you are not satisfied. 


Panama-Visco-Acetate 65% Dacron—35% Visco- 
Material Acetate Material 
Crease resistant, light weight, Light weight, good quality, 
durable, has ~ en a Of wrinkle resistant, stain repellent. 
od woolens uarantee ast Guaranteed fast dye. 
Roman or Semi-Jesuit Style | Roman or Semi-Jesuit Style 


$25.00 $32.50 


Sash for Semi-Jesuit Cassock Sash for Semi-Jesuit Cassock 
ts additional. is additional. 


No. 4B-17 Tie-on-Sash $3.25 ea. No. 4B-16 Snap-on- -Sash $4.50 ea. 
16 SIZES LISTED BELOW IN SEMI-JESUIT OR ROMAN STYLE 


(either material.) 
When ordering please specify style and number desired. 

































Back Chest Collar Sleeve 
No. Meas. Meas. Size Length 

B5638 56 in. 38 in. 15 in. 32 in. 
B5640 56 in. 40 in. 1514 in. 32 in. 
B5642 56 in. 42 in. 16 in. 32 in. 
B5644 56 in. 44 in. 164 in. 32 in. 
B5838 58 in. 38 in. 15 in. 321 in. 
B5840 58 in. 40 in. 151 in. 321 in. 
B5842 58 in. 42 in. 16 in. 322 in. 
B5844 58 in. 44 in. 16! in. 32 in. 
B5846 58 in. 46 in. 1714 in. 321 in. 
BG6038 60 in. 38 in. 15 in. 331 in. 
B6040 60 in. 40 in. 1514 in. 331 in. 
B6042 60 in. 42 in. 16 in. 331 in. 
BG6044 60 in. 44 in. 1614 in. 3314 in. 
BG6046 60 in. 46 in. 17 in. 3314 in. 
B6240 62 in. 40 in. 16 in. 34 in. 
BG6242 62 in. 42 in. 1614 in. 34 in. 

STYLING: Roman Button Front with hand sewn black 

buttons and coat button holes. 
weed - No. 4B Roman Style 
No. 4B Semi-Jesuit Style COLLAR HEIGHT: For both Semi-Jesuit or Roman Style, 
1%" with a 1” opening. Ready Made Cassock 
Ready Made Cassock 
SLITS: Conveniently located on each side of Cassock for $25 00. $32 50 
$25.00—$32.50 easy access to trouser pocket. ™ wa 


CUFFS: Standard size on sleeves. HEM: Two inches at bottom. 








READY TO WEAR ALL WOOL CLERICAL SUITS 


No. 5A700 All Wool Tropical, medium weight, excellent wearing quality, ready to 
wear tailored black Clerical Suits (Coat and Trousers) ................ $52.50 
uN DURII 5sisc Scie swan cig Acie aw Se aa eee ee $19.50 pair 
Measurements required for ready to wear Clerical Suits: 

WAIST, CHEST, HEIGHT 

INSEAM LENGTH OF SLEEVE 

INSEAM LENGTH OF TROUSERS 

BACK LENGTH OF YOUR PRESENT SUIT COAT 
Available in seventeen sizes which assures a good fitting suit for the average man. 
We do not make alterations on our ready made Clerical Suits. If the Suit is not satis- 
factory, you may return it within ten days without obligation. 

READY TO WEAR ALL WOOL BLACK CLERICAL TOPCOATS 

No. 5A701 Topcoats are made of a good quality all wool black medium weight, rich 
appearing, Gabardine with zip-out all wool lining....................... $75.00 
Available in all regular sizes. Measurements required for ready to wear Clerical 
Topcoats: WAIST, CHEST, HEIGHT INSEAM LENGTH OF SLEEVE 


We do not make alterations on our ready made Clerical Topcoats. If for any reason 
No. 5A700 the Topcoat is not satisfactory, you may return it within ten days without obligation. 
HAND TAILORED BLACK CLERICAL SUITS AND TOPCOATS 


For years we have been headquarters for custom made, hand tailored black Clerical Suits, Topcoats and 
Overcoats, to individual measurements. We use only the finest quality, all wool fabrics. A complete set 
of samples and easy self-measurement form will be sent upon request. 


D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


23 NO, FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. Telephone FRanklin 2-8750 

















COomMUNICATIONS FROM Our Reapers 





A Telegram: No Comment? 


EDITORS: 

Rer DECEMBER ISSUE SECTION ON 
COMMUNICATIONS QUOTE FREEDOM AND 
VOCATIONS END QUOTE CAN YOU CLEAR 
UP WHAT WAS A PROBLEM TO THE WRITER 
SIGNED APPRECIATIVE PRIEST WHO TAKES 
SCANDAL AT THE JUDGMENT RENDERED 
BY A BISHOP TO A BOY APPLYING TO A 
RELIGIOUS SEMINARY QUOTE THAT HIS VO- 
CATION TO LEAVE THE DIOCESE WAS SATAN 
INSPIRED END QUOTE. THE WRITER CLAIMS 
NO COMMENT IS NECESSARY 


THIS COMMUNICATION SAYS THAT THE 
CHURCH BASICALLY GIVES THE VOCATION 
IN THE NAME OF GOD AND THE CHURCH 
RELIES ESPECIALLY ON THE BISHOP. I 
CANNOT TAKE SCANDAL AT THE JUDGMENT 
OF A BISHOP CONCERNING JUDGMENT ON 
ONE OF HIS OWN SUBJECTS. IT SEEMS TO 
ME THAT A BISHOP IS PERSONALLY VERY 
RELIABLE ON SUCH A BASIC SUBJECT AND 
THAT HE IS THE NEAREST AND CLEAREST 
CONTACT WITH GOD ESPECIALLY IN THE 
MATTER OF ESTABLISHING A VOCATION. 
THE DESIRE OF AN APPLICANT DOES NOT 
CONSTITUTE A VOCATION. IT IS THE 
BISHOP WHO GIVES THE VOCATION. THE 
APPLICANT DOES NOT BRING A VOCATION 
TO THE CHURCH. WHERE IS MY THE- 
OLOGY WRONG? 


P.S. PLEASE GRANT ME THE FAVOR OF 
ANONYMITY AND ACCEPT THE SAME TITLE 
BELOW AS YOU PERMITTED IN THE BASIC 
ARTICLE. 


APPRECIATIVE PRIEST 
San Francisco, California 
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Book on Castro Recommended 


Epitors: 

Was preternatural incompetence or 
something worse the explanation of our 
long failure to see the Communist char- 
acter of the Cuban revolution? As 
early as twelve years ago Fidel Castro 
was a boasted participant in the violent 
Communist uprising in Bogota, escap- 
ing arrest only by fleeing the country a 
step ahead of the police. From his 
nineteenth year he was under Commu- 
nist discipline, combining with his 
Marxian theorizing the lawlessness of a 
junior Al Capone. And yet he was 
raised to power in friendly Cuba and 
enabled to establish a Communist 
stronghold a bare ninety miles off the 
Florida coast largely by American as- 
sistance, with Russian collaboration. 
Surely, then, Nathaniel Wey] is speak- 
ing mildly when he concludes in his 
book, Red Star over Cuba (Devin- 
Adair, N.Y.), that “If future Commu- 
nist consolidations of power in this hem- 
isphere are to be dealt with realistically 
and intelligently, it is desirable that the 
men chiefly responsible for the Cuban 
disgrace be eliminated from _ public 
office.” 

This revealing story of the Cuban 
debacle is the work of a product of Co- 
lumbia University and the London 
School of Economies. He is a former 
Communist, a member of the same cell 
as Alger Hiss. For the past generation 
he has been a close student of Latin 
American affairs and personally ac- 
quainted with the leading Communists 








An invitation to Bishops and Parish Priests: 


Call on (Cathos —_ 


an international group of 
Catholic Financial Consultants 


for all fund raising needs 


ULLY understanding the Church's financial needs 
and problems, this world-wide and fully experi- 
enced group of Catholic Financial Consultants, 
Canvass Directors, Administrators and Executives, is 
ready to assist in all aspects of fund raising and planned 
giving. 
Cathos is a team of dedicated Catholics, hand picked for 
their tactful ability to assess, counsel, plan and direct 


complete programs. 


Hundreds of parishes (including complete dioceses in 
North America) are valued long term clients, attesting 


to our ability and integrity. 


Despite heavy forward commitments, we can give you the 


attention and help you want and will welcome enquiries. 


Write or call collect: 


Cathos (| ,0Va lod 


SUITE 308, KRESGE BLDG. 
628 NICOLLET AVE. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
TELEPHONE FEDERAL 8-2261 


In Canada: (Cathos Atutiul 


2259 BLOOR ST. W., TORONTO, ONT. 
TELEPHONE ROGER 2-7348 
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THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW 
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RECOMMENDS FOR YOUR 
PARISH RACK 


THE DIVINE PITY 


by Gerald Vann, 0.P. 
75¢ 





Meditations on the social im- 
plications of the Beatitudes 
that have been described by 
one reviewer as “absorbing, 
haunting, unforgettable.” A 
much-needed book in these 
times . . should be in everyone’s 


library. 


1 to 6 copies, 75¢; 7 to 13 cop- 
ies, 67¢; 14 or more copies, 
60¢. 


Write today for a complete list 
of parish reading materials. 


Operated by the 
PAULIST 
FATHERS 







180 VARICK ST., NEW YORK 14 
TELEPHONE WATKINS 4-3560 
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in Cuba. Of his volume Spruille Bra- 
den, former Assistant Secretary of State 
for Latin America and ex-United States 
Ambassador to Cuba, declares, “This 
book should be made compulsory read- 
ing for every high official in all of the 
American Republics, the Organization 
of American States, and the U.N. It 
could only have been written by a man 
who is familiar with Latin-America, 
Cuba, and the Spanish language, and, 
above all, possessing an intimate knowl- 
edge of the Communist conspiracy. 
Mr. Weyl] has done an outstanding and 
patriotic job. I pray that Red Star over 
Cuba will have the widest possible cir- 
culation in order to alert the United 
States public to the gravest threat there 
has ever been to the security of our 
country and the hemisphere.” 

The Communist conquest of Cuba 
was a repetition of the story of its take- 
over in China. Castro was portrayed 
to the world by the liberal American 
press as a Robin Hood, despoiling the 
rich rascals for the benefit of the poor. 
His followers were described as “agrar- 
ian socialists,” enraptured with the self- 
lessness of their young leader. The 
nonpareil New York Times sent to in- 
terview the fighting patriot its star re- 
porter, Herbert L. Matthews, as alone 
able to do justice to the splendor of the 
story. Let Weyl describe the “snow 
job”: “A veteran in the game of mak- 
ing Communist-dominated movements 
appear as crusades for democracy and 
freedom—as, for example, in Spain at 
the time of the Civil War—Herbert 
Matthews built up Castro as a hero, 
pleaded for him as a downtrodden un- 
derdog, gave eschatological assurance 
of final victory.” Matthews’ articles 





“had tremendous impact, not only on 
Cuba, but on the entire hemisphere.” 
Until almost the eve of Khrushchev’s 
enthusiastic embrace of the triumphant 








ONE OF THE MANY RENOVATIONS we completed in 1955 is this marble and 
gilded wood Baldachino. With marble Communion Rail, Pulpit and Wain- 
scoting throughout the Sanctuary, it was designed and executed by Doig- 
Bernardini artists and craftsmen for the 23-year old Holy Trinity;Church, Passaic 


N. J. under the directioh of the Pastor, Rev. Henry M. Veith. 


OUR STAFF IS AT YOUR 


Bernardini Studios DISPOSAL WITHOUT 


OBLIGATION. FOR 


William Doig isa er 


Plone note ou new Addie! 230 WEST 13th STREET 
NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 


ORegon 5-2244 


PIETRASANTA, ITALY 
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THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW 


Castro, Matthews continued to assure 
us that “This is not a Communist revo- 
lution in any sense of the word, and 
there are no Communists in positions 
of control.”” Edward R. Murrow added 
his help, staging a laudatory TV net- 
work program on the Castro movement. 
Weyl, perhaps too charitably, asks, 
“Does the Cuban climate make report- 
ers lazy or does it merely attract lazy 
reporters?”’ 

While those misleading accounts were 
being fed to the American public, our 
successive ambassadors to Cuba were 
giving our Government the true Com- 
munist picture. Ambassador Arthur 
Gardner’s attempt to break through the 
State Department complacency, how- 
ever, was so resented that he was re- 
-alled as being a Batista partisan. The 


State Department did not even deem 
it worthwhile to ask the retiring Ambas- 
sador to make a report. Moreover, it 
arranged to have his successor, Earl E. 
T. Smith, “briefed” by the romanticiz- 
ing New York Times feature writer 
rather than by Gardner with his years 
of official experience on the job. Smith’s 
own experience in Cuba soon proved to 
him the soundness of the judgment of 
his predecessor and the purely propa- 
gandist character of the accounts of 
Herbert Matthews. But Smith failed 
as had Gardner to get his story through 
to the upper echelons in the State De- 
partment. The result was, as Smith 
later testified, that “The United States 
Government agencies and the United 
States press played major role in 
bringing Castro to power.” 
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“The Castro forces themselves never 
won a military victory,” Smith insisted. 
The basic reason for the defeat of Ba- 
tista’s armies was that covert United 
States intervention shattered their mo- 
rale. Military stores bought by Batista 
were stopped on the New York docks. 
“We refused to sell arms to a friendly 
government,”’ Smith remarks, ‘and we 
persuaded other friendly governments 
not to sell arms to Cuba. Yet, on the 
other hand, revolutionary sympathizers 
were delivering arms and ammunition 
daily from the United States.” 

As was true of South Korea, our prac- 
tical policy was to allow Cuba to fall, 
but not seem to push it. To the very 
last a member of the House Foreign 
Relations Committee, Charles O. Por- 
ter, of Oregon, could insist, ““No one in 
the State Department believes Castro is 
a Communist, or a Communist sympa- 
thizer, nor does any other responsible 
person who wants to get his facts 
straight.” Is it surprising then that 
Senators Eastland of Mississippi and 
Dodd of Connecticut publicly proclaim 
that “Cuba was handed to Castro and 
the Communists by a combination of 
Americans in the same way that China 
was handed to the Communists’’? 

In justice to Secretary Dulles, Weyl 
explains that “The period of Castro 
worship in the State Department dates 
from the time Secretary Dulles was 
stricken with cancer and hence unable 
to enforce the indomitable anti-Com- 
munist policies to which he was per- 
sonally dedicated, on such weak or ap- 
peasement-minded subordinates as Un- 
dersecretary Herter and the ineffable 
Messrs. Rubottom and Wieland.” Ru- 
bottom is here described as “a protege 
of Milton Eisenhower, a_ well-inten- 
tioned, vaguely leftist former New Deal 
bureaucrat who exercised massive influ- 
ence over Latin American affairs chiefly 
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because he was the President’s brother.” 
As for Wieland, both Weyl and Ralph 
de Toledano trace his early career back 
to a partisan role with Castro’s terrorist 
early revolutionary forces. Later he 
served for a time in the U. S. Embassy, 
Brazil, being “eased out” by Ambassa- 
dor Pawling as “much too far to the 
left.” And yet, at a vitally critical 
hour, he was made Director of the Car- 
ibbean Division, Central American Af- 
fairs, of the State Department. 

But how account for the origin of 
such as Castro on Cuban soil? Fidel, 
offspring of a bigamous second marriage 
(his father maintained two families 
simultaneously), “grew up in a family 
rent by hostility and jealousy,” the au- 
thor explains. “He was in conflict with 
a father who was a drunkard, a swind- 
ler, and a killer, a man so cowardly he 
was afraid to sleep in his own house.” 
The son, feeling excluded from his high- 
est ambitions by accident of birth, be- 
gan a beatnik rebellion against decency. 
Despite his generous allowance as a col- 
legian, “he wore dirty and old clothes, 
seldom bathed or bothered to change 
his shirt, ignored the barbershop and 
was ostentatious about appearing bo- 
hemian and unwashed.” The step into 
Communism was taken apparently in 
his freshman year at the University of 
Havana, where Cuban Communism had 
its beginning in 1920. By Fidel’s time, 
as the Educational Association of Cuba 
warned, “the Reds had an iron grip on 
the teaching profession.” In possible 
further explanation of Castro, as a 15- 
year-old in an exhibitionist “stunt” he 
rode his bicycle at top speed into a stone 
pillar, knocking himself unconscious for 
days. 

This volume is another of the many 
written in strong defense of our West- 
ern civilization which have become a 
specialty with Devin-Adair. If the 
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Communists ever take over in New 
York City, that press will be an early 
victim. The New York Times does not 
seem in so much danger. 

JOHN E. Cooean, S.J. 
West Baden College 
West Baden Springs, Indiana 


Science vs. Teilhard 


EDITORS: 

While Father Francoeur has ap- 
proached his refutation of Father Fehl- 
ner’s review of Phenomenon with abun- 
dant citations from many authors to 
support his case, he seems to have failed 
to read them all carefully. It is true, 
as he mentions, that Remy Collin quotes 
“approvingly from Teilhard.” How- 
ever, this author is not pleased with 
Teilhard’s assertion that “. . . life is 
and can only be an evolutionary dimen- 
sion of nature... This is a fundamental 
fact which requires explanation, cer- 
tainly, but for which the evidence is now 
beyond verification, as it is also pro- 
tected from all further experimental or 
observational contradiction” (Phenom- 
enon, p. 1389). Collin observes that “the 
last sentence is particularly rash. It is 
true that science records the facts of 
evolution. But it is one thing to record 
them and seek to explain them, and an- 
other thing to claim that evolution is 
the universal master key of life” 
(Twentieth Century Encyclopedia of 
Catholicism, XXX, p. 89). 

Nor should the view of a notable 
scientist, George Gaylord Simpson, be 
overlooked. He may be regarded as 
America’s foremost proponent of the 
non-finalistic view of evolution, and, 
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on this point, is the direct opponent of 
Teilhard. His opinion is important 
since he is one of the “agnostics, athe- 
ists, non-believers” and members of the 
professional scientific community for 
whom Teilhard wrote. Appearing in the 
Scientific American for April, 1960, 
Simpson does not “object to the piety 
or mysticism of his [Teilhard’s] book.” 
But he is annoyed by the authors initial 
assertion that the book was to be a sci- 
entific essay (Phenomenon, p. 29), and 
then for his conclusion on p. 283 that 
man’s quest for a deeper knowledge of 
the universe must be predicated upon an 
interest “entirely dependent upon the 
conviction, strictly undemonstrable to 
science, that the universe has a direc- 
tion.” Simpson is alienated by this 
“initial claim to be a scientific treatise 
and to the arrangement which puts its 
real premises briefly, and in part ob- 
scurely, as a sort of appendage after the 
conclusions drawn from them.” He 
claims that similar inversions in logic 
characterize the “whole body” of Teil- 
hard’s philosophical writings. 

Very likely both of HPR’s scholarly 
diologists are aware of the citations I 
have offered. I submit them as the 
basis for a suggestion that a study of 
scientific opinion regarding the book be 
made to see what impact it has had on 
the scientific world. It seems that Teil- 
hard has attempted to fill the new skins 
of phenominalism with a wine too 
abundant and heady to be contained 
safely therein. 

(Rev.) JoHN WHITNEY EvANs 
Cathedral Senior High School 
Duluth, Minnesota 
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Father King Replies 
to Father McKenzie 


i. Joun L. McKenzie, 8.J., 
has undertaken to “expand” some of 
the observations I made in the Sep- 
tember, 1960, issue of HPR. In his 
January, 1960, article he has disclaimed 
any polemic intent, yet the differences 
involved have proved to be so pro- 
nounced that I feel it imperative to 
comment. Polemic activity is far from 
my preference, yet in the interest of 
truth I cannot shrink from the frank 
admission that Father McKenzie has 
expressed with singular clarity the very 
intellectual attitude which was the ob- 
ject of my writing. It would be tedious 
and not particularly conducive to 
clarity to consider the many differences 
individually. Instead, I have gathered 
the major ones under general headings. 
I sincerely trust that I have avoided 
any distortion. 


1. THE DEFINITION OF 
INTELLECTUAL LIBERTY 


Father McKenzie states that he sees 
“no principle restraining intellectual 
liberty” except the following: “the in- 
tellectual, like everyone else, is not free 
to utter something which he believes to 
be untrue, or which offends prudence, 
justice or charity” (p. 350). He later 


By JOHN J. KING, O.M.1. 








We extended a special invitation to 
Father King to contribute to our Siz- 
tieth Anniversary Issue, and he com- 
plied with “Intellectual Liberty.in the 
Church” (HPR, Sept., 1960). In our 
preceding issue Father John L. McKenzie, 
S.J.. Professor of Biblical History at 
Loyola University in Chicago, chal- 
lenged Father King’s wrilings with his 
“Intellectual Liberty Revisited.” Father 
King returns now in criticism of his 
critic and in defense of his earker HPR 
article. 

Prior to receiving his doctorate in 
Sacred Theology, Father King pursued 
studies in Rome, Fribourg, Louvain and 
Paris. This ts his fourth year as Pro- 
fessor of Dogmatic Theology at the Ob- 
late College, Washington, D.C. 





amplifies this: “I should add that the 
scholar, with or without counsel, must 
form his own judgment concerning these 
other features (i.e., prudence, etc.). I 
fear Father King might find this state- 
ment somewhat ‘subjectivist’ and neo- 
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Kantian. But I cannot attest truth 
myself except as I see it” (p. 355). 

Father McKenzie is correct: I do 
find in these statements strong over- 
tones of subjectivism and neo-Kantian- 
ism. Surely, Father McKenzie recog- 
nizes that while in many matters direct, 
intrinsic rational evidence is available, 
in many others it is not. In these other 
areas we can be led to the attestation 
of truth on the basis of indirect, ex- 
trinsic evidence, i.e., because the truth 
is guaranteed by an authentic teaching 
authority. Now wherever direct, intrin- 
sic rational evidence is available, we 
are able to attest to the truth because 
we “see it.” However, when we possess 
merely indirect, extrinsic evidence (i.e., 
authoritative teaching), we are not al- 
ways able to “see” the truth. The 
authority may not advance reasons at 
all, or the reasons it does advance may 
seem insufficient to us; yet the truth is 
accepted not in virtue of the arguments 
alleged, but because of the authority 
which speaks. 

This is true because both intrinsic 
and extrinsic evidence are species of 
objective criteria of truth and are rec- 
ognized as such by the true scholar. 
He knows that to be truly scientific he 
must utilize not only direct, intrinsic 
objective evidence, but also indirect, ex- 
trinsic objective evidence. So it is 
clear that a person can, and sometimes 
must, attest to the truth, even though 
he does not “see it.” Father McKen- 
zie’s definition of intellectual liberty 
makes no provision for this. He seems 
to indicate that his attestation to truth 
can be based solely upon the direct, 
intrinsic rational evidence within his 
grasp and cannot include the indirect, 
extrinsic evidence provided by the 
Teaching Authority of the Church. His 
view, therefore, of the nature of intel- 
lectual liberty is incomplete in omitting 
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an essential component. This very in- 
completeness renders it unacceptable 
even as a working definition. 

For it is precisely the duty incumbent 
upon the Catholic intellectual to weigh 
carefully the teaching of the Church 
as it relates to his field of intellectual 
endeavor. This is not simply a moral 
duty to be fulfilled out of a spirit of 
obedience; rather it is an intellectual 
responsibility rising out of the scholar’s 
duty to investigate and weigh carefully 
every source of truth. The Catholic 
intellectual knows that the Teaching 
Authority of the Church has the mission 
not only to guard and interpret divine 
revelation, but also to “keep watch 
over the philosophical sciences them- 
selves in order that Catholic dogmas 
may suffer no harm because of errone- 
ous opinions” (Humani Generis, par. 
34). He knows also that in the same 
encyclical, Pius XII said of teachers: 
“Let them strive with every force and 
effort to further the progress of the 
sciences they teach; but let them also 
be careful not to transgress the limits 
which We have established for the pro- 
tection of the truth of Catholic faith 
and doctrine” (par. 43). 

It is thus a commonplace that Cath- 
olic teaching in any field must take 
cognizance of the authoritative teach- 
ing of the Church. The Catholic in- 
tellectual is certainly not being Catho- 
lic, and not being particularly intel- 
lectual either, if he lectures or writes 
with total (or even partial) disregard 
of what the Church has taught. 

Saying this is not throwing the teach- 
ing of the Church at anyone’s head 
(p. 357).* Nor is it expecting the 
Chureh to do all our thinking for us 


(p. 351). It is simply an appreciation 
of the necessity of considering the evi- 


* All subsequent page numbers in parenthe- 
ses are those of Father McKenzie’s January 


HPR article. 
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dential character of the magisterial 
statements in forming our judgments. 
Rigorous application of the statement 
that “I cannot attest the truth myself 
except as I see it” can lead the Catholic 
thinker to reject every authoritative 
teaching unless he personally “sees” the 
reasons upon which that teaching is 
based. This would certainly be the 
road to subjectivism and neo-Kantian- 
ism. 


2. THE EXISTENCE OF TENSION 


Father McKenzie writes: “there is 
no tension which I have observed be- 
tween intellectuals and the teaching 
authority of the Church. There is ten- 
sion between intellectuals and some who 
fear that the teaching authority of the 
Church is unable or unwilling to do its 
duty” (p. 353). 

This I consider to be probably the 
most serious difference between Father 
McKenzie and myself. He admits that 
there is tension, but not between in- 
tellectuals and the Teaching Authority 
of the Church. Rather it is between 
intellectuals and some unnamed indi- 
viduals who are hounding intellectuals 
and attempting (unjustly) to convict 
them of being disloyal to the Teaching 
Authority of the Church. The tension 
is thus between private groups, indi- 
vidual viewpoints, and can be resolved 
by charity. 

If Father McKenzie has not observed 
these tensions between intellectuals and 
the Teaching Authority of the Church, 
I submit that others have. 

First, St. Pius X observed them over 
fifty years ago when he wrote the en- 
cyclical Pascendi, rejecting, among 
other things, the contention that the 
function of the Church’s magisterium is 
merely to reflect the belief of individual 
Pius XII observed them 
in 1950 when he complained in Humani 
Generis that some had passed from 


consciences. 





contempt of scholastic theology to “the 
neglect of and even contempt for the 
Teaching Authority of the Church it- 
self” (par. 18). Anyone familiar with 
this encyclical does not need to be re- 
minded of how the Pope defended the 
prerogatives of the magisterium and 
how he closed with the admonition “to 
be careful not to transgress the limits 
which We have established for the pro- 
tection of the truth of Catholic faith 
and doctrine” (par. 43). As late as 
1946 Cardinal Ottaviani, Secretary of 
the Holy Office, stated: 


. the teachers purientes auribus 
are increasing in number, and the 
authoritative teaching of the com- 
petent organs of the ecclesiastical 
magisterium is being ignored. People 
have never been so indulgent towards 
error as they are today. And they 
have never before been as severe, as 
disobedient, and as insolent towards 
the Church as they are today. . 
Today the ecclesiastical magisterium 
has nothing more to say as far as 
some little men are concerned. These 
are the individuals who pose as super- 
men of culture and who believe that 
they can act on their own even in the 
field of theology (Address to the 
Book Reviewers in Rome, Feb. 1956). 


The matter is delicate, as Father 
McKenzie has observed. Certainly 
‘rare should be taken to confine the 
matter to the level of ideas. It could 
scarcely be clearer that for St. Pius 
X, Pius XII and Cardinal Ottaviani, to 
mention only three, the tensions exist 
not simply between individual groups, 
but between individuals on the one 
hand and the Teaching Authority of 
the Church on the other. So the im- 
pression should not be conveyed that 
such tensions have proceeded from the 
imagination of one writer. They are an 
existant malady and have been recog- 
nized as such by competent observers 
within the circle of official teachers. 
They have been present in Catholic 
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thought for many years and cannot be 
explained away by attempting to reduce 
them to the level of private disagree- 
ments. 


3. THE ATMOSPHERE OF 
INTELLECTUAL ACTIVITY 
WITHIN THE CHURCH 


a) It is stated that only the Holy 
See and the bishops can speak with 
autnority and that “No one else can 
utver anything but a personal opinion” 
(p. 351). Further, it should be assumed 
that any theologian “spares no effort to 
see that he is always faithful to Catho- 
lie doctrine” (p. 351). Professions of 
loyalty to the Holy See are not a sub- 
stitute for “native intelligence and his 
habits of research” (p. 351). Finally, 
“the scholar who expects the Church to 
do all his thinking for him is shirking 
his own task; if he comes to believe 
that his thinking is the thinking of the 
Church, he is not only a laggard but a 
menace” (p. 351). 

First, it is not at all accurate to say, 
without distinction, that no one out- 
side the Holy See and the assembled 
bishops can express anything but a 
personal opinion. Opinion is, after all, 
the assent to a proposition which does 
not exclude the prudent fear that the 
contradictory may be true. Is all theo- 
logical teaching to be classified as 
opinion if it has not been expressed by 
the Holy See or the assembled bishops? 
I think not. What would then become 
of such a note as “theologically cer- 
tain”? It seems, therefore, that Father 
McKenzie’s statement does not take 
proper cognizance of the concept of cer- 
titude. Certitude can be based on 
either intrinsic or extrinsic evidence. 
When Father McKenzie said that he 
could not attest to the truth except as 
he saw it, he seemed to reject the ac- 
ceptability of extrinsic evidence; now, 
when he reduces all non-authoritative 
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teaching to the realm of opinion, he 
seems to be rejecting the acceptability 
of intrinsic evidence. I am unsure just 
what his fundamental view is; but it is 
necessary to recognize that both species 
of evidence can produce certitude and 
scholarly activity cannot refuse to uti- 
lize either. 

Second, the fact that a theologian 
“spares no effort to see that he is al- 
ways faithful to Catholic doctrine” does 
not insure his universal success. When 
a colleague points out a lack of har- 
mony between a man’s teaching and the 
teaching of the magisterium, why 
should this be caricatured as summon- 
ing the Inquisition (p. 353) or inviting 
one into the confessional (p. 351)? It 
seems rather to be simply the utiliza- 
tion of the magisterium as the “proxi- 
mate and universal criterion of truth 
for all theologians” (Humani Generis, 
par. 18). This is a perfectly scholarly 
function and should not be ridiculed. 

Third, surely it is no service to the 
Catholic intellectual world to suggest 
that there is opposition between pro- 
fession of loyalty to the Holy See and 
native intelligence and habits of re- 
search as if the only possible reason for 
quoting an official source were lack of 
these two qualities; as if recourse to an 
official source were a form of ipse dixit- 
ism excluding the use of intelligence and 
research. This would be intellectual 
snobbery at its worst. 

b) Father McKenzie claims that 
“scholarly discussion and criticisms are 
the best means to reduce the number 
of errors and to prevent really serious 
errors from gaining headway” (p. 352). 
The complaint is made that this confi- 
dence is not shared by all; that the 
good faith of scholars is questioned. He 
then asks: ‘Is the cause of truth served 
by slanderous gossip, by whispering 
campaigns in high quarters and in low 
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without any serious discussion of the 
opinion in question?” (p. 353). In 
answer to the question of whether the 
intellectual is useful or not, Father Mc- 
Kenzie writes: “I suspect that there 
are many people, both in higher eche- 
lons and in lower, who are not really 
convinced that he is.” No one ever 
says this outright, but “actions and 
policies speak more loudly than words” 
(p. 356). 

First, I should prefer to say that the 
best means for reducing and/or pre- 
venting error is the Teaching Authority 
which Christ established in His Church, 
and not “scholarly discussion and criti- 
cism.” Further, why is it not possible 
to indicate error in an _ individual’s 
teaching without having this received 
as an attack upon his good faith? After 
all, this latter is a matter of the internal 
forum; but what a man writes, what he 
teaches, this stands or falls on its merits. 
Is it not unfair to receive an accusation 
of intellectual error as an accusation of 
personal guilt? If not, there can be no 
possibility of “scholarly discussion” at 
all. 

Second, Father McKenzie’s accusa- 
tion that “high quarters” have substi- 
tuted “slanderous gossip” and ‘“whis- 
pering campaigns” for “serious discus- 
sion of the opinion in question” is not 
one we expect to receive from the pen 
of a Catholic scholar. To give public 
expression to such an accusation with- 
out alleging one bit of concrete evidence 
is something which can scarcely be 
justified by any canon of intellectual 
liberty. Further, Father McKenzie 
should be more precise in his wording 
here. The “high quarters” are not 
identified and can be understood as 
“authoritative quarters.” Thus the 
seed of distrust and suspicion of 
authority are planted in the minds of 
the young and the unwary. For how 





could anyone respect a source which 
refuses to discuss an opinion seriously, 
a source which resorts to slanderous 
gossip and whispering campaigns to im- 
pose its caprices upon the Catholic in- 
tellectual community? How could any- 
one have confidence in higher echelons 
who pursue a policy based upon the 
conviction that intellectual activity is 
not useful? 

This accusation should perhaps be 
passed over in embarrassed silence in 
the conviction that it brings in its wake 
its own discredit; but it seems necessary 
to state that such words contain about 
as destructive an opinion of authority 
as it is possible to have and that it is 
difficult to see how they could possibly 
foster either intellectual progress or re- 
spect for the Teaching Authority of the 
Church. 

c) My writing has been taken as op- 
posing any innovation: “To reject in- 
novation is to render it impossible for 
anyone of the stature of Thomas 
Aquinas to arise. . . . Is this the 
price we wish to pay for the securitas 
infallibilis which Father King pro- 
poses as an ideal?” (p. 357). 

First, I thought I had gone to some 
length to establish the assertion that 
the directives of the Teaching Authority 
of the Church are not designed to stifle 
activity, but rather to guide and direct 
it. The last four pages of my article 
are devoted to this. 

Second, the equation of intellectual 
vitality with innovation is central to 
the mentality manifested here. This 
mentality could be given varied expres- 
sion: Is not activity preferable to re- 
pose? Life to stagnation? Industry to 
indolence? Must we not be up and 
doing? Is not innovation the key to 
suecess? As attractive as this may be, 
we must employ a simple scholastic dis- 
tinction to dispel any ambiguity. Ac- 
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tivity is preferable to the repose of 
inertia, but not to the repose which 
consists in the possession of the end. 
Since the end of the intellect is to pos- 
sess the truth, once the truth is at- 
tained, the intellect is at rest. Since we, 
as Catholics, are in the possession of an 
enormous amount of truth clearly 
stated, we must be careful that in con- 
tinuing the search we do not lose that 
which we already possess. Innovation 
is thus something indifferent. Where 
activity and innovation are called for, 
they should be zealously supplied. 
Where truth is possessed, there can be 
only that intense activity which is 
present in the contemplation of truth; 
or that serene theological activity which 
is described as fides quaerens intellec- 
tum. 

The true scholar must possess the 
degree of detachment necessary to de- 
sist from innovational activity once it 
has brought him to the possession of 
truth. Otherwise he will lay himself 
open to the charge that he is more in- 
terested in the search for truth than in 
the attainment of it. 

Third, my use of the expression 
securitas infallibilis has been incor- 
rectly taken. There is really nothing 
cowardly about this security, as if it 
were being used as a protection against 
the terrible world of reality. It is, as 
Franzelin insisted, a most sufficient 
motive for assent precisely in those 
areas where we are guided by neither 
infallible statements nor apodictic ra- 
tional arguments. It is thus a light 
unto our feet, not a refuge for indolence. 
Father McKenzie has departed from 
the meaning I attached to this expres- 
sion. 

d) Finally, under this general head- 
ing I wish to comment upon the state- 
ment that “The scholar, studying the 
life and the work of the great scholars 
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of the Church, observes that they in- 
sisted that the scholar must be left to 
do his own work in his own way” (p. 
357). 

The context suggests that this in- 
volves complete freedom from all re- 
straint, presumably even that of the 
Teaching Authority of the Church. Yet 
two of the greatest minds, St. Augustine 
and St. Thomas Aquinas, were most 
careful to observe the directives of the 
Church. Augustine has given us the 
phrase: Roma locuta est, causa finita 
est, as a hallmark of his activity. 
Thomas Aquinas, as Cardinal Ottaviani 
observed in his address to the book re- 
viewers, “held the ecclesiastical mag- 
isterium in awed respect.” It should 
not be insinuated that scholars, like 
Augustine and Aquinas, made the great 
intellectual advances they did because 
they did their own work in their own 
way, taking no notice of the guidance 
furnished by the magisterium. 


4. INTELLECTUAL ACTIVITY 
AND ERROR 


a) Father McKenzie writes that 
“the principle of intellectual liberty is 
not properly stated unless it grants the 
liberty to make an honest mistake” 
(p. 351). One who “never arrives at 
an erroneous conclusion is not thinking” 
(p. 351). He claims that the “results of 
scholarship have always been the fruits 
of adversity” (p. 358). The scholar 
must be willing to make false starts. 
He must be willing to pay the price of a 
degree of “unpopularity and distrust,” 
or should not engage in scholarly work 
(p. 358). 

First, the object of liberty must be 
truth, not error; being, not non-being. 
Thus there can be no liberty to make 
a mistake. The fact that it is “honest” 
does not remove the error. The fune- 
tion of the intellectual is to expose and 
defend the truth; for the theologian this 
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is the duty to explain, clarify, defend 
the message Our Lord came to earth to 
give us. To state or to insinuate that 
an individual possesses the liberty to 
misstate the message of Christ, and this 
within His own Church, is itself, salva 
reverentia, a gross misstatement. 

Second, I do not agree that scholar- 
ship must necessarily bring with it dis- 
trust, unpopularity, and adversity; nor 
that an individual who never makes a 
mistake “is not thinking.” Because of 
human frailty every theologian will 
make his share of mistakes; but no one 
deliberately sets about making mis- 
takes; nor do the mistakes a man is 
unfortunate enough to make gain for 
him admission to scholarly ranks. A 
theologian, for example, is not a com- 
petent scholar to the degree that he has 
made mistakes and suffered adversity, 
but rather to the degree that he has 
clearly and accurately expressed the 
message of revelation. Father Mc- 
Kenzie seems to draw a mantle of 
glamor around the man who makes a 
mistake. He paints a totally false pic- 
ture of true scholarship by giving the 
impression that only by suffering ad- 
versity can a scholar make a real con- 
tribution to intellectual progress. No 
description of Catholic intellectual life 
should take on this character of a praise 
of failure. 

b) Scholars are described as a be- 
leaguered group, assailed by “amateurs” 
and those who have “neither the mission 
to speak with authority nor the authen- 
tication which comes from their per- 
sonal scholarship” (p. 358). When men 
suppress his work rather than consider 
it, the scholar “must continue in the 
confidence that while one man or a few 
can be suppressed, intellectual freedom 
and intelleetual work cannot be” (p. 
358). 
disturbance he causes, for “If his con- 


He must find assurance in the 


clusions never disturbed anyone, the 
scholar would have good reason to fear 
that he is not doing his work” (p. 359). 

It is no compliment to the Church to 
say that her hope for intellectual ad- 
vancement rests upon the energy with 
which a few dedicated individuals cou- 
rageously battle against a policy of sup- 
pression, suspicion and slander. Such is 
not true. Surely the self-assurance of 
such a scholar as Father McKenzie de- 
scribes is very great—great enough for 
him to consider himself a rule for all. 

Over fifty years ago St. Pius X re- 
buked those who arrogantly insisted 
they understood the needs of con- 
sciences better than the ecclesiastical 
authority. They were willing to be 
victims since they understood that there 
was no progress without a battle and no 
battle without its victims. They placed 
their hope in their conviction that while 
“the laws of evolution may be checked 
for a while, they cannot be finally 
evaded.” Of such men the Pope la- 
mented: 


And thus they go their way, repri- 
mands and condemnations notwith- 
standing, masking an incredible au- 
dacity under a mock semblance of 
humility. While they make a pre- 
tence of bowing their heads, their 
minds and hands are more boldly in- 
tent than ever on carrying out their 
purpose. And this policy they follow 
willingly, both because it is part of 
their system that authority is to be 
stimulated but not dethroned, and 
because it is necessary for them to 
remain within the ranks of the 
Church in order that they may grad- 
ually transform the collective con- 
science. And in saying this, they fail 
to perceive that they are avowing 
that the collective conscience is not 
with them, and they have no right to 
claim to be its interpreters (Pascendi, 
Denz. 2095). 


This cannot be the same mentality as 
that which Father McKenzie attributes 
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to his “scholar,” since the Holy Father 
is here describing heretics. Yet the 
similarily between the two is not slight. 
I submit that it is these similarities 
which cause such attitudes to be viewed 
with, at the very least, a marked re- 
serve. 


5. SCIENTIFIC METHOD 


Father McKenzie objects to my say- 
ing that the Church is a “fact of hist- 
ory.” For him intellectual freedom is 
limited by truths rather than facts. So 
he concludes: ‘Father King’s implica- 
tions concerning scientific methodology 
are inexact.” Since a fact soon becomes 
an observed phenomenon, it is always 
subject to examination and “the scholar 
has all the freedom he wants where 
facts are concerned.” Thus the Church 
and her teachings are not facts: “If 
they are ‘facts,’ then they impose hardly 
any restraint on intellectual liberty” 
(p. 355). 

The point itself is rather an artificial 
one, but since so much has been drawn 
from it, some comment seems necessary. 
First, no historian has any difficulty 
calling the Church a “fact of history.” 
The biologist accepts man as a fact, 
even if he observes only the body. The 
historian, even if he does not accept the 
supernatural character of the Church 
and her teachings, still considers the 
Church as an historical reality. Second, 
Father McKenzie seems to say that, 
once a fact becomes an observed phe- 
nomenon, there is no certainty re- 
garding it. The philosopher, however, 
insists that memory can be irrefragable, 
unless one is a sceptic and denies the 
objective value of all mnemonic knowl- 
edge. Third, a fact is a datum, that 
which is present or given. One must 
accept the fact before he can investigate 
it. In his investigation and explanation 
he must always remain within the scope 
of his fact. There is no freedom con- 
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cerning the fact itself, only in regard to 
the interpretation of the fact. Thus a 
fact does limit intellectual activity; to 
say otherwise is to embrace historical 
scepticism and scientific nihilism. 

Father McKenzie’s remarks concern- 
ing my description of the mission of the 
Church (pp. 353-355) are not based 
upon a true evaluation of the context 
within which I spoke. I confined my- 
self to speaking of the teaching mission 
of the Church because this was my con- 
cern; and because it is the fundamental 
mission, as reflected in the Vatican 
Council’s designation of her as the 
“custos et magistra verbi revelati.” I 
am fully aware of the “mysterious re- 
ality” of the Church and explicitly said 
that I thought all of the modern errors 
concerning the Church grew out of a 
failure to realize the Church is the 
Mystical Body of Christ, vivified by the 
Holy Spirit. Perhaps Father McKenzie 
did not read my whole article atten- 
tively. Finally, though the matter can- 
not be adequately treated here, our be- 
lief in the Church is founded upon the 
rational credibility of her claims and 
not upon the fact that one “experiences 
her living reality” (p. 355). 

In conclusion, it seems proper to ob- 
serve that clever phrases make an ef- 
fective polemic and ridicule is un- 
answerable, yet neither is necessarily 
productive of progress. Intellectual 
activity, especially within the Church 
of Christ, can never become a private 
amusement. A common room or a par- 
lor may be a suitable place to “stir 
things up,” but in the field of Sacred 
Doctrine there seems to be a decorum 
and a nicety of expression imposed upon 
a man by the faith he possesses and the 
subject he treats. The quiet possession 
and contemplation of truth should not 
be ridiculed as indolence; nor should the 
use of due caution, prudence and care 
in interpreting the revelation of Jesus 
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Christ be looked down upon as the 
timid activity of men whose first con- 
cern is security and safety. Many 
things are passing away in this era of 


progress, but surely we will not see this 
age, or any age, destroy the utility of 
the venerable maxim:  sentire cum 
Ecclesia. 





“I am a proselytizer”’ 


This is a confession Father Leslie 
Rumble, M.S.C., the distinguished 
Australian priest-author-convert- 
polemicist, is proud to make in his 
vigorous and closely-reasoned article 
“Polemics or Dialogue?” to appear 
in the April issue of HPR. Himself 
a convert, Fr. Rumble has engaged 
for more than thirty years in an 
apostolate of conversions familiar 
everywhere. While he holds for the 
importance of charity in discussions 
with non-Catholics, he is convinced 
that no talk-feast spreading more 
sweetness than light is the sole 
answer to the challenge to radiate 
Christ’s truths to those not of the 
household of the Faith. He appre- 
hends a real danger, and shows why 
he feels it such, in any attempt at 
conversions which aims to soothe the 
minds of those in doctrinal error. 
He is convinced that there remains 





an acute need to shake people from 
their complacency. 

He cites the instruction Ecclesia 
Catholica (1949) as a strong argu- 
ment against those Catholic apolo- 
getes who reject proselytizing: “The 
Holy Office felt it necessary to warn 
spokesmen for Catholicism against 
exaggerating the faults of Catholics 
and minimizing the guilt of the sep- 
aratists at the time of the Protestant 
reformation so that the most impor- 
tant point of all, apostasy from the 
Catholic Faith, is hardly realized or 
felt.” 

Whatever one’s own degree of 
personal humility, Fr. Rumble is 
firm in his conviction that there is 
no room for diffidence about our 
Catholic religion itself. 

You'll find this article stimulating 
and perhaps disturbing. You'll also 
find it good reading. 
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Don’t Jettison Latin! 


I. TWO RECENT ESSAYS, Father 
Walter J. Ong, 8.J., has compared the 
study of Latin in times past, particu- 
larly during the Renaissance, with the 
ordeals conducted by primitive tribes to 
mark the passage of a youth from ado- 
lescence to manhood.! Contemporary 
evidence for this rather whimsical hy- 
pothesis could possibly be found in a 
letter published in the December, 1960, 
issue of HPR. The author, possibly 
drawing upon his own rather harrowing 
experiences with the language, discusses 
“the use of Latin in seminary studies” 
along these lines: 


If there were less emphasis on the 
subject, the majority of priests would 
be better trained for parish life... . 
Most of us have seen the unnecessary 
hardship and misery visited on good, 
solid students by insistence on Latin 
textbooks. . Dogma and Moral, 
the major subjects in one’s training 
for the priesthood, could be taught 
less painfully, but just as effectively, 
in the vernacular. . . . Some of the 
time devoted to dull, dogged digging 
in a foreign tongue could be used for 
wider reading of theology in the ver- 
nacular.... Seminarians obviously 
must have a slight working knowledge 
of the language if they are to read 
their Breviary, administer the Sacra- 
ments and say Mass with intelligent 
devotion. But this is a far ery from 
the torture that is perpetrated on un- 
willing victims in the name of higher 
learning. 


* Walter J. Ong, S.J., “Latin Language Study 
as a Renaissance Puberty Rite,” Studies in 
Philology 56 (1959), pp. 103-124; “Latin and 
the Social Fabric,” Yale Review 50 (1960), pp. 
18-31; summarized in Newsweek 56 (Nov. 7, 
1960), p. 109. 
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By M. JOSEPH COSTELLOE, S.J. 








Father Costelloe, who taught for sev- 
eral years at the Jesuit Novitiate and 
Juniorate at Florissant, Missouri, is now 
in the Department of Classics at Creigh- 
ton University. He is translator of The 
Roman Catacombs and Their Martyrs 
and Julian the Apostate. His article is 
prompted by a letter which appeared in 
our December, 1960, issue. 





Complaints such as these, which are 
by no means uncommon, raise a number 
of serious questions. Do the advantages 
derived from a study of philosophy and 
theology in Latin compensate for the 
obvious disgust felt by many for the 
medium of instruction? If they do, is 
there any way to make the philological 
pill more palatable? To these questions 
there are no easy answers. It may as 
well be admitted at the very outset that 
the advocates of seminary Latin are 
almost certain to go down to defeat if 
they base their arguments on merely 
natural motives as they join their nearly 
prostrate brethren from the high schools 
and colleges in a last-ditch stand for its 
retention in their curricula. If, on the 





* See, for example, Walter M. Abbott, S.J., 
“Danger: Too Little Latin,” America 100 
(1959), p. 422: “In 1918, out of a total of 
61,191 students in New York City’s public 
school language classes, 13,686 were studying 
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other hand, they argue the matter from 
a slightly higher vantage point, that is 
from the mens Ecclesiae rather than 
from a sententia privata, or even com- 
munis, they will have a better chance of 
“reporting a victory.” And this is the 
plan that will be followed here. 

From the third century, Latin has 
been the official language of the Church 
of Rome. During the Middle Ages, 
when Latin was the common idiom of 
scholars, it presented no particular diffi- 
culty. With the rise of nationalism, the 
invention of printing, and the general 
increase of literacy among the people, 
there developed an _ understandably 
strong sentiment for the use of the ver- 
naculars in the liturgy. But for a num- 
ber of good reasons, the Fathers of the 
Council of Trent rejected the demands 
of the Reformers in this regard, pointing 
out that the lessons to be learned from 
the Mass can, and should frequently be, 
explained to the people during Mass in 
the vernacular. Since then the Church 
has repeatedly insisted upon the preser- 
vation of Latin as her official language. 
Although earlier documents could be 
cited, it should be sufficient for present 
purposes to give a summary description 


Latin: . . . in 1958, 4,752 out of 169,893,” 
Royal C. Nemiah, “Latin and Contemporary 
Education,” in Why Study Latin in School? 
Answers from Eighty-four College Presidents, 
Deans, Executives, edited by Wm. H. Marnell 
(Boston, no date, but within the past three or 
four years), p. 8: “The secular quarrel be- 
tween the Ancients and Moderns is over, and 
the Moderns are unquestionably the victors. 
Latin, to paraphrase a famous saying, is 
vocabulum et praeterea nihil. In Dartmouth 
College about six-tenths of one-percent are 
studying the Latin language and few, if any, of 
the outstanding colleges of America require 
Latin for admission.” On the other hand, even 
if Latin is no longer flourishing on all the 
branches of the Ivy League, there are other 
plants of greater promise. Over seven hun- 
dred students are taking work in the classics at 
the University of Texas, and each year there 
are about twenty-five Latin majors who 
graduate from the University of Washington 
in Seattle. Few, if any, Catholic institutions 
could boast the same. 


of the more important declarations of 
fairly recent years. 


PRESCRIPTIONS OF PIUS XI 


The Code of Canon Law has surpris- 
ingly little to say about Latin. Presup- 
posing its use for the major clerical dis- 
ciplines, it simply states that students 
in minor seminaries must acquire an 
accurate knowledge of the language.* 
Four years after the promulgation of 
the Code, however, Pius XI deemed it 
advisable to give more explicit direc- 
tions with respect to it. In his Apostolic 
letter, Officiorum omnium, of August 1, 
1922, addressed to Cardinal Bisleti, Pre- 
fect of the Sacred Congregation of Semi- 
naries and Universities, he discussed a 
number of more urgent problems con- 
nected with the education of future 
priests. Among the matters which he 
considered to be of great importance and 
which should receive the diligent atten- 
tion of all bishops, the first pertained to 
the study of Latin: 


In schools devoted to the literary 
training of clerics, this language must 
be fostered and promoted with great 
diligence since a knowledge and facile 
use of it is of even greater importance 
for religion than it is for culture and 
learning. For the Church, in as much 
as it embraces all nations and is to 
endure until the end of time and does 
not share its government with the 
common people, has need of a lan- 
guage which is of its very nature uni- 
versal, unchangeable, and not in com- 
mon use. Since Latin is a language 
of this kind, it has been providentially 
ordained that it should be of wonder- 
ful assistance to the Church in her 
teaching and should at the same time 
serve as a firm bond of union (mag- 


®Codex lIuris Canonici 1364 § 2: In in- 
ferioribus Seminarti scholis linguas praesertim 
latinam et patriam alumni accurate addiscant. 

* Acta Apostolicae Sedis 14 (1922), pp. 449- 
458; a translation of the letter may be found 
in the Catholic Mind 20 (1922), pp. 401-409. 
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num vinculum unitatis) among 
Christian scholars of every nation. 
It not only affords them an easy 
means of exchanging opinions and 
advice . . . but it also enables them 
to know more intimately what be- 
longs to the Church and to adhere 
more closely to the head of the 
Church. . . . If ignorance of Latin 
in an educated layman indicates a 
certain sluggishness in his love for the 
Church, how much more proper it is 
that each and every priest should be 
conversant with it and skilled in its 
use! . . . Accordingly, as is pre- 
scribed in Canon Law, in schools 
where the hope of the priesthood is 
maturing, we wish the students to be 
most carefully instructed in Latin. 
Thus later, when they take up their 
higher studies, which should certainly 
be taught and learned in Latin (cum 
ad maiores disciplinas accesserint, 
quae latine utique et tradendae et 
percipiendae sunt), ignorance of it 
will not render them incapable of 
grasping the subject matter thor- 
oughly or prevent them from taking 
part in scholastic disputations. . . . 
It will not happen, as often to our 
grief now happens, that our seminar- 
ians and priests, having failed to give 
sufficient attention to Latin, neglect 
the extensive writings of the Fathers 
and Doctors of the Church, wherein 
the dogmas of the faith are clearly 
expounded and admirably  de- 
fended... . How can one detect and 
refute fallacies unless he thoroughly 
understands the meaning of the dog- 
mas of the faith and the force of the 
words in which they have been 
solemnly expressed, unless, in a word, 
he is expert in the language of the 
Church? 


Two years later Pius XI reverted to 
the question of using Latin in the in- 
struction of those preparing for holy 
orders in an Apostolic letter, Unigenitus 
Dei Filius, of March 19, 1924, addressed 
to the highest superiors of religious 
orders and congregations.® In it he 








5 Acta Apostolicae Sedis 16 (1924), pp. 133- 
148. 
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drew attention to the prescription of the 
Code and the instructions given in his 
letter, Offictorum omnium, and then pro- 
ceeded to declare: 


How important it is that young re- 
ligious should have a good knowledge 
of Latin is indicated not only by the 

fact that the Church uses it as a 

servant and bond of unity, but also by 

the fact that we read the Bible in 

Latin, recite the psalms and offer the 

Holy Sacrifice, and perform almost 

all the sacred rites in Latin. . 

You should take great care that your 

clerics, who in the future will be in 

the service of the Church, acquire a 

thoroughly accurate knowledge and 

use of this language. 

This same year, by a motu proprio of 
October 20th Latinarum ltterarum, 
Pius XI established a chair of Latin at 
the Gregorian University. In it he 
noted the advantages to be derived from 
a study of Latin, particularly the 
greater competency it provides in the 
use of the vernaculars. 

On May 24, 1931, Pius XI issued his 
Apostolic constitution, Deus Scienti- 
arum Dominus. This decree, which laid 
down norms to be followed in seminar- 
ies, Was accompanied by an instruction 
of the Sacred Congregation of Seminar- 
ies and Universities. Among the provi- 
sions of this instruction was the follow- 
ing: “Sacred Scripture, dogmatic the- 
ology, moral theology, scholastic phi- 
losophy, the Code of Canon Law, and 
Roman law should be taught in Latin. 
Professors moreover should see to it 
that their students thoroughly under- 
stand the force of technical terms.” 


EXHORTATIONS OF PIUS XII 


In an allocution to the professors of 
the Disealeed Carmelites on September 
23, 1951, Pope Pius XII, who was him- 


* Acta Apostolicae Sedis 16 (1924), pp. 417- 
420. 
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self an extraordinarily fine linguist, 
spoke of the necessity of a literary 
training and of a thorough knowledge 
of Latin in candidates for the priest- 
hood: such studies develop native tal- 
ent, train the mind to think clearly, and 
are a credit to well-minded men. He 
expressed regret that there are now ever 
fewer devotees of Latin, “the glory of 
priests,” which “does not simply an- 
nounce the truth but chisels it out.” 
Latin, which is used in the liturgy, is 
also an invaluable bond in the Church 
(magni pretu vinculum). There should 
be no priest who does not know how to 
read and speak it easily, and some 
should excel in it, “for Latin, and simi- 
larly Greek, to which so many ecclesias- 
tical writings have been entrusted from 
the earliest centuries of Christianity, is 
a treasure of surpassing worth; therefore 
a minister of the sacraments who does 
not know it must be held to be laboring 
under a lamentable untidiness of mind.” 


INSTRUCTION 
OF THE SACRED CONGREGATION 
OF SEMINARIES AND UNIVERSITIES 


On October 27, 1957, a letter, De 
Latina lingua rite excolenda, was sent 
out by the Sacred Congregation of 
Seminaries and Universities to all local 
ordinaries.’ This instruction begins 
with the observation that for centuries 
candidates for the priesthood have been 
taught to cultivate and love Latin. 
However, there is an opinion abroad 
that ecclesiastics are not as well-edu- 
cated today as they were formerly. 
Some priests, it is said, cannot even read 
the easiest Latin authors. Further, 


It must be confessed that even in our 
seminaries the study of Latin has 
been greatly reduced, and clerical stu- 
dents have frequently been deprived 


7? Acta Apostolicae Sedis 50 (1958), pp. 292- 
296. 


of that glorious reputation for studies, 
through which, by combining in a 
singular fashion literary culture with 
a love of what is good and virtuous, 
they prospered both by their example 
and their authority. Unfortunately 
our age seems to esteem nothing more 
highly and desire nothing more 
eagerly than the pleasures and con- 
veniences of life, and it spurns with 
contempt whatever betrays an inter- 
est in beauty and zeal for literature 
and the fine arts. 


Proof of the decline of Latin has been 
found in the reports of Apostolic visitors 
to different countries, and this is a cause 
of great concern not only to directors of 
seminaries, but also to prominent lay- 
men. Bishops have pointed out the loss 
that will accrue to the Church if Latin 
is not restored to its former status. Un- 
less seminarians are well-versed in 
Latin, “the writings of the Fathers, the 
definitions and decrees of the councils, 
the letters of the supreme pontiffs, the 
opinions of theologians, in a word, the 
rich monuments of the whole of tra- 
dition cannot open their treasures to 
them.” 

The following remedies are conse- 
quently suggested: (1) Latin teachers 
should be carefully selected. Bishops 
should entrust their seminarians only to 
learned teachers, and particularly to 
those who have had advanced studies 
in universities. (2) In the actual teach- 
ing of Latin, a middle course is to be 
followed. The students must be well 
grounded in grammar, but not in philo- 
logical minutiae. They should not be 
given difficult authors to read until they 
have learned the fundamentals of the 
language, otherwise they will be over- 
whelmed by the difficulties and lose 
heart. Not only classical authors, but 
authors from the whole of Latin letters 
should be read. (3) The attainment 
of competency in Latin entails much 
time and effort (multwm temporis et 
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laboris requiritur). The excuse that 
state requirements for degrees leaves 
little time for Latin cannot be approved. 
The Church has her own ends and laws 
for the education of her seminarians 
which cannot be abrogated. The letter 
concludes with an expression of confi- 
dence that ordinaries will see that the 
norms given will be promptly put into 
effect. 


REASONS FOR 
THE RETENTION OF LATIN 


Along with this letter, two booklets 
were sent to the ordinaries. One of 
these is entitled: Summorum pontifi- 
cum cum de humanioribus litteris tum 
praesertim de Latina lingua documenta 
praecipua,® and the other: Il latino: 
Lingua viva nella Chiesa, in which var- 
ious reasons are given for the use of 
Latin in the Church. Each of the five 
authors represented stresses one or other 
advantage to be found in it. In “Uni- 
versalita della lingua di Roma,” Msgr. 
Antonio (now Cardinal) Bacci recalls 
Rome’s success in unifying the ancient 
world by giving it a common language. 
This universal idiom was retained by 
the Church even after the fall of the 
Roman empire. It was used by the 
Latin Apologists, Fathers, and Doctors 
of the Church. Latin cannot be said to 
be a dead language since it shares in 
the Church’s vitality. With the perfect- 
ing of the vernaculars and progress in 
the experimental sciences, Latin gradu- 
ally lost its importance. Scholars, how- 
ever, still feel the need of a common 
language, but various attempts to con- 
struct one, such as Volpiik, Esperanto, 
and Interlingua, have not succeeded. 
Latin could still be used as a common 


® The documents begin with the encyclical of 
Pope Pius IX, Singulari quidem, of March 17, 
1856. A list of the works cited may be found 
in the Acta Apostolicae Sedis 50 (1958), p. 294. 
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language. Though it would be a mis- 
take to attempt to revive the classical 


‘style of Cicero or Caesar, the simpler 


Latin of the Church could be used to ex- 
press current ideas and discoveries.’ 
Modern languages, because they seem 
to be more practical, are more readily 
studied today than Latin, but this has 
displaced, or at least weakened, that 
deep and solid foundation for the intel- 
lectual life of a classical education, 
“which tempers natural ability, enlarges 
the mind, and represents a necessary 
and logical connection between the past 
and present.” Latin should not be 
studied simply as “a museum piece” but 
as “a living and practical cultural in- 
strument.” It should not only be read, 
but also written and spoken—lingua 
loquendo discitur. 

The second item in II latino is a fa- 
mous defense of Latin taken from The 
Faith of Our Fathers by Cardinal Gib- 
bons. Some of his observations are as 
valid today as they were in the last 
century: 

But if the Priest says Mass in an 
unknown tongue, are not the people 
thereby kept in ignorance of what he 
says, and is not their time wasted in 
Church? We are forced to smile at 
such charges, which are flippantly re- 
peated from year to year. . Now, 
what is the Mass? It is not a sermon, 
but it is a sacrifice of prayer which 
the Priest offers up to God for himself 
and the people. When the Priest says 
Mass he is speaking not to the people, 
but to God, to whom all languages 
are equally intelligible. 

The congregation, indeed, could not 
be expected to hear the Priest, even 
if he spoke in English, since his face is 
turned from them, and the greater 
part of what he says is pronounced in 
an undertone. And this was the 


* For a further elaboration of this suggestion, 
see Cardinal A. Bacci, “Il latino pud divenire 
veramente una lingua  internazionale?” 
Osservatore Romano 229 (Oct. 1, 1960), p. 3. 
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system of worship God ordained in 
the ancient dispensation. . . . The 
Priest offered sacrifice and prayed for 
the people in the sanctuary, while 
they prayed at a distance in the court. 
In all schismatic churches of the East 
the Priest in the public service prays 
not in the vulgar, but in a dead 
language. Such, also, is the practice 
in the Jewish synagogues at this day. 
The Rabbi reads the prayers in He- 
brew, a language with which many of 
the congregation are not familiar. 

But is it true that the people do 
not understand what the Priest says 
at Mass? Not at all. For, by the 
aid of an English Missal or any other 
Manual, they are able to follow the 
officiating clergyman from the begin- 
ning to the end of the service. 


Pierre Thomas, O.S.B., in “Le latin 
langue catholique,” rejects the conten- 
tion that Latin is an insurmountable 
obstacle to the understanding of the 
liturgy and to the re-Christianization of 
areas lost to the Faith. On the other 


_ hand, “what Christian has not been 


thrilled at hearing the Latin creed 
chanted in unison by crowds of pilgrims 
at Rome, Lourdes, Fatima, or at inter- 
national Eucharistic congresses? . 

It is fortunate that members of the 
Church militant have at their disposal 
a common language to show that even 
in their diversity they are united.” In 
a short contribution, “Necessita del 
latino,” Professor Francesco Arnaldi 
stresses the intellectual and cultural 
values connected with the study of 
Latin, noting in particular that “there 
is no other language that can boast of 
a tradition so uninterrupted, so illustri- 
ous, so rich in events, through which the 
history of Latin philology at certain 
periods is identified with the history of 
European thought.” 

The last item in the booklet is a letter 
which Father Wlodimir Ledochowski, 
the late General of the Society of Jesus, 
wrote at the request of the Sacred Con- 


gregation of Seminaries and Universities 
on the use of Latin in ecclesiastical 
studies. In the letter, which is dated 
August 28, 1940, Father Ledochowski 
declares that the matter is one of 
supreme importance for the good of the 
Chureh. With the decline of Latin in 
many regions, the abuse of teaching 
scholastic philosophy and theology in 
the vernaculars has been constantly in- 
creasing. This has created two serious 
problems, one pertaining to ecclesiasti- 
cal discipline and the other to the purity 
of the faith. Ignorance of, or open 
contempt for, so many prescriptions on 
the use of Latin can only cause a loss 
of that docility owed to the Holy See 
in other matters as well. But even more 
serious is the danger to the faith. The 
vernaculars are in a continuous state of 
evolution. But centuries of profound 
discussion have given to certain Latin 
expressions a sharply defined meaning 
that is difficult to render with sufficient 
exactitude in the vernaculars. Though 
this is particularly true of theology, it 
is also true of philosophy, the ancilla of 
theology. Moreover, if philosophy is 
taught in the vernacular, little by little 
it will also be used for theology. No 
one should be admitted to philosophy 
if he cannot understand the Latin text 
and the prelections of his professors. 
There will certainly be difficulties, es- 
pecially where young men enter sem- 
inaries from public schools without a 
sufficient knowledge of Latin, “but with 
good will on their part and firmness on 
the part of superiors, the difficulties will 
soon be overcome, as we have ourselves 
experienced in different places.” If, in 
times past, rulers have succeeded in im- 
posing a completely unknown language 
on peoples of other races, “how much 
more easily should the Church be able 
to retain the language she has used for 
centuries!’’ Even the Oriental churches 
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have felt the need of a common lan- 
guage. The Uniate Ruthenian Church, 
for example, has introduced the study 
of Latin into her seminaries in order to 
be more closely united to the Church of 
Rome. The good of the Church requires 
the faithful execution of the norms pre- 
scribed for the use of Latin, and this will 
be achieved if the Holy See expresses its 
wishes in this matter to the bishops of 
the world. 


CULTURAL ADVANTAGES 


Further reasons for the retention of a 
lively interest in Latin have been given 
in at least two important papal allocu- 
tions in the past three years. On Sep- 
tember 7, 1958, Pope Pius XII addressed 
a group of classical scholars attending 
the Seventh International Congress of 
Classical Archeology at Rome.’ 
After touching on the history of the sci- 
ence and its contributions to our know]l- 
edge of the past, he went on to discuss 
at some length the relationship between 
classical antiquity and Christianity: 


As is obvious, Christianity passed 
its early youth and developed in the 
bosom of the Greco-Roman world. 
This had created a uniform civiliza- 
tion within the empire which was of 
inestimable advantage to the Church. 
In the history of the Christian West, 
antiquity was, and still is, a great 
educative force. Young Cath- 
olic students in the Belgian Congo, for 
example, show a surprising compre- 
hension of the ancient world and its 
classical authors, especially of men 
like Cicero who treat largely of 
ideas. To the young African, the con- 
temporary culture of Europe and 
America under its common aspects 
seems more disconnected and contra- 
dictory than the ancient culture. 


All of this proves, as the Pope con- 


© Acta A poslolicae Sedis 50 (1958), pp. 679- 
6353. 
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tinued, that it is not sufficient to regard 
the connection between antiquity and 
Christianity from a purely historical 
point of view: their permanent reality 
must also be considered. Even the 
writers of the early Church described 
antiquity as a praeparatio 
evangelica. Pius XII proceeded to de- 
scribe the extraordinary richness of 
classical culture and the contributions it 
has made to art, law, and especially to 
philosophy. The Roman ideal of hu- 
manitas has found its fulfillment in 
Christ. 

Further development of these same 
ideas may be found in an allocution of 
our presently reigning Holy Father, 
Pope John XXIII, which he gave to 
those who had come to Rome for the 
First International Congress of Cicero- 
nian Studies.1! In the address, pro- 
nounced on April 7, 1959, he congratu- 
lated the participants on their interest 
in the great Roman orator, noting that 
Cicero’s words could be properly 
ascribed to his own works: “These 
studies nourish youth, rejoice old age, 
are an adornment in prosperity, provide 
a refuge and comfort in adversity, are a 
delight at home and no impediment 
abroad; they pass the night with us, 
travel with us, and are with us at our 
villas.” Unfortunately, however, as the 
Holy Father continued, too many, over- 
impressed by the progress of science, re- 
ject the study of Latin and similar sub- 


classical 


jects. More care should be taken to ac- 
quire that which will nourish and adorn 
the soul “so that poor mortals do not 
become like the machines they make, 
cold, hard, and without affection.” 


By a most provident disposition of 

God, the wisdom of the ancient 

Greeks and Latins was often the 

dawn heralding the Gospel of Christ, 

" Acta Apostolicae Sedis 51 (1959), pp. 301- 
302. 
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who is the Sun “rising from on 
high.’”!* Among these men, Cicero 
holds an outstanding place. He rec- 
ognized that God is the Creator and 
Ruler of the Universe; he placed the 
nature of law in peaceful light; in 
splendid eulogies he proclaimed the 
foundation of justice to be faith, con- 
stancy, truth, integrity; in explaining 
the duties of individuals . . . he de- 
clared: ‘We wish that men who are 
brave and magnanimous should at the 
same time be good and simple, lovers 
of the truth and without de- 
ceit. . . .”!% In the third book of his 
Confessions, St. Augustine describes 
the wonderful effect which Cicero’s 
Hortentius had on his conduct and 
aspirations: “But that book turned 
my affections toward you, my Lord; 
it changed my prayers and supplica- 
tions and altered my desires. All vain 
hopes grew suddenly cheap to me, and 
with an unbelievable longing of the 
heart, I yearned for wisdom’s immor- 
tality.” 


The Pope then concluded his discourse 
with the hope that the reading of the 
ancient classics would produce similar 
effects in his hearers. 


IMPLEMENTING THE IDEAL 


Though additional evidence could be 
cited for the Church’s regard for classi- 
cal studies, and for Latin in particular, 
it would be superfluous to include it 
here.” From what has been set down 
it should be sufficiently clear that the 
contention, “For too long we have ac- 
cepted, almost without serious question- 
ing, the shaky proposition that you 
can’t educate a priest properly unless 
you steep him in Latin,” is at least pre- 


* Luke 1.78. 

" Cicero, De officiis 1.19. 

St. Augustine, Confessiones 3.7. 

"Cf. John F. Reilly, “Recent Catholic In- 
terest in Classical Studies,” Classical Bulletin 
39 (1958), pp. 15-17. 


mature. It would seem rather that on 
this particular matter Roma locuta est, 
but it also should be fairly obvious that 
in the carrying out of directives the 
causa is anything but finita. Though it 
may be brash on my part, another 
“ericketer on the hedge,” to make any 
comment upon the teaching of Latin in 
seminaries, the following suggestions 
may be of some help in fostering Latin 
in accordance with the mind of the Holy 
See. 

Seminarians should be encouraged to 
take a “professional attitude’ toward 
Latin. Though in some fields of learn- 
ing the standards are slipping, candi- 
dates for higher degrees in universities 
are expected to know at least one mod- 
ern language in addition to their own. 
Surely as much, if not more, could be 
expected of those specializing in the 
sacred sciences. Further, in many pro- 
fessional programs there is one course 
that is considered to be a criterion of a 
student’s potentialities. The bugbear 
in medical schools, for example, is anat- 
omy. If a would-be medico cannot, or 
will not, master the matter, he is con- 
sidered a poor risk for the medical pro- 
fession. Similarly, if a seminarian can- 
not, or will not, make the necessary 
effort to master the official language of 
the Chureh he desires to serve, there 
could certainly be some doubt as to his 
intellectual qualifications and/or moral 
stamina for the cura, non corporum, sed 
animarum. 

The teaching of Latin should be real- 
istic. This means the memorization of a 
fair number of vocables, the learning of 
the fundamental rules of grammar and 
syntax, and constant practice in read- 
ing, writing, and speaking. This latter 
might have seemed to be fairly fantastic 
on the American scene ten years ago, 
but the most striking recent develop- 
ment in the teaching of Latin has been 
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the rather widespread adoption of the 
“direct method” of instruction. The 
technique can, of course, receive con- 
siderable assistance from tape-recorders 
used to familiarize the students with the 
spoken word. Apart from the periods of 
recreation, seminarians could be encour- 
aged, or even bidden, to speak to one 
another in Latin. This was one of the 
rules of the Roman College where St. 
John Berchmans studied philosophy in 
the seventeenth century, and his perfect 
observance of the rule was known to all. 

In the learning of any language two 
things are of utmost importance: time 
and the will to learn. Rome was not 
built in a day, neither can her language 
be mastered in a six-weeks’ course be- 
fore entering the seminary. But besides 
time, there must be the desire to learn. 
And this desire should be stimulated at 
various levels: Latin disciplines the 
mind, exercises it in logical thinking, 
increases one’s vocabulary, and lays an 
excellent foundation for the study of 
modern languages.’® But such utilitar- 
ian motives, though they may serve im- 
mediate ends, are not enough. If a 
seminarian is really to profit by his 
study of Latin (and Greek), he must 
rise from it with more than the bare 
bones of grammar in his possession. 
Bishop Hedley, in commenting on a 
classical education as the traditional 
background for clerical studies, is em- 
phatiec on this point: 


*See, for example, the observation of 
Samuel Eliot Morison, United States Naval 
Historian for World War II, in Why Study 
Latin in School? The Answer of College 
Teachers to the Student in School, edited by 
Wm. H. Marnell (Boston, no date, but within 
the past three or four years), p. 3: “In my 
work I have had to use at various times 
French, Italian, Spanish and Portuguese. Ex- 
cept for French, I have never had an hour’s 
formal instruction in any of these languages; 
but with my Latin background and a modern 
grammar, I found them easy to pick up. And 
I am not a natural linguist.” The same could 
certainly not be said of the reverse procedure. 
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I do not hold that a man is suffi- 
ciently educated to begin his philoso- 
phy and divinity who is merely able 
to construe his Caesar or his Virgil. 
The phrase [classical education] in- 
cludes much more than this. It im- 
plies a somewhat wide range of classi- 
sal reading; a facility in Latin and 
Greek; an acquaintance with the 
literature, history, ideas and institu- 
tions of the great civilized peoples of 
the ancient world; and an apprecia- 
tion of the rhetoric, the poetry and 
the oratory of the authors studied. 
Thus only can a young man come to 
the great technical studies of his cleri- 
eal life with a really “cultivated” 
mind: that is to say, a mind quick to 
take in, well furnished with indis- 
pensable information, awake to gen- 
eral ideas, and genially responsive to 
the manifold voice of human nature.'* 


Thoreau once declared: “Only those 
who have never known the classics talk 
about forgetting them.” And the same 
can be said about an appreciation of 
Latin. Many who argue against the 
language have only a casual acquaint- 
ance with it. Anyone, for example, who 
cannot recognize the classical meters 
behind Te, Joseph, celebrent, agmina 
caelitum or Salve, sancta Parens, enixa 
puerpera Regem will probably be a poor 
judge of the cultural and aesthetic 
values of a study of the language of 
Cicero and Horace, of St. Augustine and 
St. Leo the Great. 

In recent decades cultural historians 
have been seriously concerned about the 
disintegration of Western civilization 
due to a rejection of the ancient Greco- 
Roman and Christian traditions. As 
Jacques Barzun has noted, though we 
still have a high regard for knowledge, 
we have lost a sense of proportion in our 
quest for it. Because of various pres- 
sures, we are creating a “mandarin sys- 
tem” in which “the talented are asked to 


“® John Cuthbert Hedley, OSB., “The Study 
(West- 


of Literature,’ in Lex Levitarum 


minster, 1906), p. 105. 








ist- 


DON’T JETTISON LATIN! 


shift their effort from substance and 
self-discipline to formalism and play 
acting.” And he cites in particular the 
dropping from scholastic curricula of 
Latin and Greek, “languages interesting 
in themselves and for the wisdom to 
which they gave access.’'> If the proc- 
ess of burning our bridges with the past 
is continued, a new society is likely to 
emerge “in which the most amazing per- 
fection of scientific technique” will be 
“devoted to purely ephemeral objects,” 
and “which will acknowledge no hier- 
archy of values, no intellectual author- 
ity, and no social or religious tradition, 
but which will live for the moment in a 
chaos of pure sensation.’”?® And if the 
plays, novels, and motion pictures of 
recent years are any indication of cur- 
8 Jacques Barzun, “The Conditions of Suc- 
cess,” Vogue 135 (March, 1960), pp. 158-159, 
190-191. 


” Christopher Dawson, Progress and Reli- 
gion (New York, 1938), p. 240. 





one package. 





Mass in the Vernacular? No! 


The missionary author of Fathering Forth and Nor Scrip Nor Shoes, 
Father John H. MeGoey, 8.F.M., sends in his case from Harbour Island in 
the Bahamas. He is opposed in every way to Mass in the vernacular. His 
article, received after Father Costelloe’s foregoing article was on press, is 
being published next month in order to present the whole case for Latin as 


rent trends, the new age is not far dis- 
tant.?° 

During the so-called “Dark Ages” 
the Church preserved in her monasteries 
and cathedral libraries the ancient wis- 
dom of the Greeks and Romans along 
with the Scriptures and the writings of 
the Fathers. Today, in her insistence 
upon the retention of Latin as her official 
language, she is not only safeguarding 
the purity of the Faith and holding fast 
to a bond of unity, but she is also pre- 
serving a unique cultural tradition that 
has been for centuries the glory of the 
Western world: “For what is the life of 
man, if memory of the past be not inter- 
woven with the life of later times?’’?! 


See, most recently, Eric Larrabee, “Por- 
nography Is Not Enough,” Harper’s Magazine 
221 (Nov., 1960), pp. 87-96; Margaret Mead, 
“T’m Sick of Being Shocked,” This Week 
Magazine 26 (Nov. 20, 1960), pp. 8-9. 

** Cicero, Orator 120: Quid est aetas homi- 
num, nist ea memoria rerum veterum cum 
superiorum aetate contexitur? 
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Armed Forces Chaplains: 


Need and Opportunity 


B Y THIS TIME you have probably 
read or seen the story of Chaplain 
(Captain) Emil Kapaun of the Eighth 
Cavalry Regiment who was captured in 
Korea on November 2, 1950. Stories 
about him have appeared in The Catho- 
lic Digest, The Saturday Evening Post, 
and on many television programs. This 
young man (a graduate of his local sem- 
inary and The Catholic University) left 
the comforts of Topeka, Kansas, to live 
a military life. From the time this 
quiet man of meditation entered the 
military service his life was constantly 
interrupted by the mechanical noises of 
war, the insistent pleadings of his men, 
and the cruel treatment of his prison 
guards, until he finally died and re- 
ceived this nation’s second highest 
award—the Distinguished Service 
Cross. To those who knew him, he was 
“Distinguished in the Service of Christ” 
before word of his heroic conduct as a 
POW ever reached the outside world. 


PRIEST HERO IN KHAKI 


Father Kapaun was rushed from the 
States to fill a vacancy for a Catholic 
chaplain in the Eighth Calvalry Regi- 
ment. Just five days after his arrival 
in Korea, the unit boarded LST’s, de- 
barked in Pohaydong, and rushed to 
the aid of the 24th Infantry Division— 
over three hundred tortuous miles of 
hills and mountains. When his unit was 
pushed back with the other regiments to 
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the Pusan perimeter and beseiged by 
enemy artillery and mortar fire, on two 
different occasions Father Kapaun lost 
his complete Mass equipment. Because 








Priest of the Archdiocese of Milwaukee, 
Father Prudell is Post Chaplain at Fort 
Riley, Kansas. He has served as US. Army 
Chaplain for over twenty years and saw 
four years of action during World War IT and 
thirteen months in Korea, accumulating thir- 
teen battle stars and five military honors 
from the US. and foreign governments. 





Mass kits were so scarce, the priests of 

other units gathered together ecclesias- 

tical equipment from abandoned 

churches so that Father Kapaun could 

have the bare elements for the Holy 

Sacrifice of the Mass. He had no kit in 

which to carry his Mass equipment, so 

he arranged the various articles in the | 
pockets of his combat jacket. 

On one occasion when a medical-aid 
man, who was driving a jeep loaded 
with seriously wounded soldiers, was hit 
by enemy fire, Father Kapaun wiggled 
his way into the driver’s seat and drove 
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the jeep through the dangerous area. 
The jeep is the normal means of trans- 
portation issued to a chaplain in combat 
areas. Because of the bitterness of the 
fighting and the ambushes and the diffi- 
culty of resupply in those early days, 
Father Kapaun was twice without a 
jeep for several weeks. This lack of 
transportation did not stop him. He 
took a native bicycle and pedaled his 
way to the companies of his regiment in 
the line where they were entrenched in 
the Pusan perimeter. Twice sniper bul- 
lets shot the pipe out of his mouth. 
This souvenir was promptly patched 
with the ever-ready medical adhesive 
tape, and it continued to boil away as 
he made his rounds from day to day. 
His unit was the first to be hit by an 
overwhelming number of Red Chinese 
near the Yalu River on All Saints’ Day, 
1950. Amid the screaming of the Reds, 
the blaring of bugles, and the gun fire, 
Father Kapaun could have escaped. 
Instead, he instructed his driver to take 
the jeep back to Battalion Headquar- 
ters, saying that he wanted to see what 
he could do to assist Captain Clarence 
L. Anderson, the Army doctor, who had 
several wounded men in a Korean 
schoolhouse. For the next three weeks 
men of his unit heard from Father 
Kapaun through various soldiers who 
escaped through the enemy lines. That 
his torture had begun became evident 
when he wrote that his feet were frost- 
bitten, for the winter that year fre- 
quently saw the mercury stand at 15 
degrees below zero and, on occasion, 30 
degrees below. The rest of Father 
Kapaun’s gallant effort to comfort and 
feed dying prisioners—of whom some 
2,200 were men of his own regiment— 
is now history. One thing is certain; 
he was determined to bring the charity 
of Christ to every man in need. A 
striking tribute is given to him in 


fugene Kinkad’s In Every War But 
One (W. W. Norton, N.Y., 1959). 


THE NEED IS STILL GREAT 


At this point one may feel that a 
eulogy to Father Kapaun and other 
chaplains who lost their lives in the 
Korean conflict and in other wars would 
be fittingly appropriate. Instead, 
knowledge of his action should be a 
clarion call to other priests for duty 
with the Armed Forces since the need 
is still great. Some people feel that 
since Korea, since the reduction in 
forces, and since the advent of new 
rockets and missiles, the necessity for 
filling the vacancies in the Chaplain 
Corps in the Armed Forces is no longer 
a worry. This misconception is indeed 
a grave one, for an interview with Dr. 
John A. Hannah in the U.S. News and 
World Report, October 16, 1953, reveals 
the fact that military service will con- 
tinue. The necessity of maintaining 
the Armed Forces at the present size 
for an indefinite period is of extreme 
importance. More recently, Mr. Grey, 
Secretary of Defense, as well as retired 
Army Chief of Staff, Maxwell Taylor, 
both subscribed to the position that we 
cannot afford to be weak. Over one 
hundred Catholic priests are needed in 
the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force. 
If some of the present priest-chaplains 
do not renew their categories, close to 
134 additional Catholie chaplains will 
be needed to fill the vacancies which 
Congress has allocated for the Armed 
Forces. The Newsletter from the Mil- 
itary Ordinariate, Francis Cardinal 
Spellman, reminds us that the “harvest 
is great, but the laborers few.” 


LOSS THROUGH COMPULSORY 
MILITARY SERVICE 


To those who have been in foreign 
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countries, the fact becomes immediately 
evident, as one enters a Catholie church 
in the States, that there is a great 
absence of men. There have been vari- 
ous theories advanced, but the one 
which deserves our serious consideration 
is the theory that compulsory military 
training has caused a great leakage of 
the male population from the Church. 
The officials of the American military 
forces realize the importance of religion. 
Just visit military posts in any part of 
the country, and you will find chapels 
in great abundance. As a matter of 
fact, the average distance between 
chapels on Army posts is about five 
blocks. There should be no excuse for 
missing Mass on Sundays or holy days 
of obligation when the men are so close 
to their chaplains and their chapels. 
However, the average attendance at 
Mass of Catholic army personnel is only 
about 18 per cent—a shocking figure! 
These statistics have been tabulated 
over a period of ten years, and even 
under the most extreme circumstances 
(i.e., men preparing to go into combat), 
the percentage has not varied very 
much one way or another. The regular 
practice of his faith dwindles consider- 
ably when the soldier is left on his own. 
The extreme shortage of Catholic chap- 
lains is a major reason for this lack of 
attendance at Mass. In theory, the 
Military Table of Organization makes 
provisions for one chaplain for every 
one thousand men (Army). However, 
in practice, only one Catholic chaplain 
is available for every four thousand men 





since his parishioners are scattered 
among those groups which normally call 
for TO&E position of four thousand 
men. In spite of the fact that military 
regulations make provisions for chap- 
lains in the Armed Forces, the Catho- 
lies never have filled the quota allotted 


to their Faith. The jobs of a Catholic 
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chaplain are many. Not only must he 
‘are for the needs of the Catholic per- 
sonnel, but as a Catholic priest he rep- 
resents the Catholic Church to all 
other men and must meet, solve, and 
talk over many of their problems. His 
burden becomes increasingly difficult 
and important when one realizes that 
during peacetime he cares for the spirit- 
ual needs not only of the military, but 
also of the wives and children of the 
military personnel living on or near a 
military post. The priests in the mili- 
tary are living among their men most 
of their waking hours. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR GOOD 


Why should a priest volunteer for 
military service at this time? When a 
young recruit comes into the service 
for his first eight weeks of basic train- 
ing, the chaplains of all denominations 
are given an opportunity to interview 
him. The Catholic men are interviewed 
by a Catholic priest only if one is avail- 
able. The recruit is reminded of his 
obligation to his Faith, his dispensa- 
tions, and the opportunities for good 
which he will find in the service. Take 
a typical group of young Catholics from 
all parts of the United States. What 
do we find? Out of 200, 108 have not 
been to the sacraments in a year; 30 
have not been confirmed; 20 have not 
made their First Communion. ‘True, 
a priest has these men for just eight 
weeks on the average, but, while they 
undergo a very heavy schedule of basic 
training, he can do much to take care 
of the First Communions and the de- 
layed confessions. Some priests have 
had confirmation on their posts every 
two months! The need for priests 
among the families of military person- 
nel is just as great. At one installation 
two priests take a complete census of 
the area each year. Their statistics 
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show that there are 209 invalid marri- 
ages out of 498 families. The catechism 
classes for those children who cannot 
find room in our Catholic schools show 
that the priest is able to reach half of 
the families. Of this same group of in- 
valid marriages, there are 75 children 
at age five who have not been baptized. 
The constant shifting and moving of 


military personnel—as well as of priests 
—would seem to call for even more 
priests rather than less. 

Very few priests will be called upon 
to make the supreme and heroic sacri- 
fice that Father Kapaun made, but for 
the sake of the faithful in the Armed 
Forces we are asked to be “Distin- 
guished in the Service of Christ.” 





honor accorded Msgr. Steinmueller. 





THE HoMILetTIc AND PastoraL Review is proud to announce that one of 
its friends, Rt. Rev. Msgr. John E. Steinmueller, 8.T.D., S.S.L., V.F., has 
been appointed by His Holiness Pope John XXIII as Consultor to the 
Commission of Studies and Seminaries in preparation for the Ecumenical 
Council. With Very Rev. Charles J. Callan, O.P., Editor of HPR, Msgr. 
Steinmueller is a permanent member of the Pontifical Biblical Commission. 

Author of Companion to Scripture Studies (3 volumes), Msgr. Stein- 
mueller is co-author, with Mother Kathryn Sullivan, R.S.C.J., of the 
Catholic Biblical Encyclopedia (2 volumes), Companion to the Old Testa- 
ment and Companion to the New Testament. He served also as editor of 
Cardinal Ruffini’s Theory of Evolution Judged by Reason and Faith. 

As exclusive publisher of Msgr. Steinmueller’s scriptural works, Joseph 
F. Wagner, Inc., HPR’s publisher, enjoys pride-by-association in this signal 
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Priests “by Economy” 


| A CENTURY AGO a Greek 
Orthodox churchman addressed him- 
self to churchmen of the Anglican Es- 
tablishment. His words assume a re- 
newed vigor today on the eve of the 
Second Vatican Council: 


The recognition of the authority 
which belongs to the early Catholic 
Church is the conditio sine qua non 
for the union of four Churches. A 
true and real union is utterly absurd 
and absolutely impossible without 
full doctrinal agreement.! 


Discussions of ecumenical magni- 
tude, not entirely unlike those that have 
attracted the interest of Orthodox and 
Anglican scholars for the past several 
years, might quite reasonably agitate 
the minds of Roman Catholic theolo- 
gians and canonists who will be invited 
to participate in the ecumenical sessions 
of the Council. 

If our prayerful hope for a reunited 
Christendom bears fruit, this article 
will help readers to visualize the direc- 
tion toward which our Orthodox Greek 
brethren will be expected to orientate 
their thoughts if “full doctrinal agree- 
ment” among Christians is to be 
achieved by the efforts of His Holiness 
sitting wth his bishops in General 
Council. 

If, as has been reported by the press, 
a reunion of Christendom is to be among 
the problems receiving attention at the 
Council, Orthodox Greek “conversar 


1 Relations between the Anglican and the 
Orthodox Churches, London, 1867, pp. 75-76. 
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tions” with Anglican churchmen at least 
suggest a definite modus operandi. 
Frequently in clerical panel discus- 
sions a faulty (but not wholly errone- 
ous) opinion is expressed. Priests here 
and there voice the assumption that 
Anglican Orders are recognized per se 
by the Orthodox Greeks. More than 
that, few, if any, priests mention the 
fact that these same Greeks are quite 
unanimous in their teaching that 
Roman Orders are no more valid or in- 








Father Rust, priest of the diocese of Gary, 
Indiana, needs no special introduction to this 
readership. We welcome him back to present 
his thoughts on a timely topic. 





valid than Anglican Orders. Our recog- 
nition of Orthodox Greek Orders ap- 
parently leads to that faulty conclusion 
on our part. 

All of which leads us to presume that 
if the theologians of the Second Vati- 
‘an Council consider the Greek Schism, 
they will have to be prepared to vin- 
dictate the per se validity of our Orders. 
Our theologians will be obliged to ex- 
plain to the Orthodox, in such an event, 








— 
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PRIESTS “BY ECONOMY” 


that Roman Orders are not merely 
valid by the application of the “econ- 
omy,” the particular matter to which 
this article addresses itself. 


SOURCES OF GREEK 

ORTHODOX TEACHING 

Because of the autocephalous char- 
acter of the Orthodox Churches, a word 
will be devoted here to outline Ortho- 
dox Greek practice relevant to admin- 
istration of sacraments. 

While the Catholic Church is gov- 
erned by an infallible magisterium 
which legislates for all the members by 
means of a Code of Canon Law, the 
Orthodox Communion enjoys no such 
an advantage. ‘Technically speaking, 
there is not even an Orthodox “Church.” 
There are (not unlike Protestant sec- 
tarianism) many churches among the 
Greek schismatics. They themselves 
speak of the “Orthodox Autocephalous 
Churches” and very rarely of the 
“Orthodox Church.” Each of these 
many churches is a self-governing ec- 
clesiastical entity, recognizing neither 
dogmatic nor canonical uniformity. 

Since this is true, these are the “or- 
acles” which constitute for them courts 
of last appeal: 

1. Constitutions of the Holy Apostles. 
These comprise a fourth centry collec- 
tion of church law, and so a valuable 
witness to the religious practices and 
beliefs of primitive Christianity. 

2. Holy Canons. A much later col- 
lection of ecclesiastical law, a develop- 
ment of the Constitutions of the Holy 
Apostles. 

3. Councils. Eight of the Councils to 
which the schismatics appeal are recog- 
nized by them as “ecumenical.” Fourth 
Constantinople, of ecumenical character 
in the Latin Church, is not recognized 
as such by the Orthodox churches. Its 
place is filled by a Synod, the Synod of 
St. Sophia (879). The ancient Councils 





of Carthage and Laodicea are highly 
esteemed by the schismatie Greeks. 

4. Tradition. Patristie literary 
monuments provided a rich quarry for 
Orthodox doctrines. 

5. Writers. Scholars, Patriarchs, 
bishops of the Orthodox Communion 
are quoted generously by its contempo- 
rary scholarship. 


SACRAMENTAL VALIDITY: 
PER SE AND “BY ECONOMY” 


If you will follow the train of thought 
in our exposition, you will be expected 
to keep in mind the contention of the 
dissident Greeks that their “Church”’ is 
the Church. All others, including the 
Roman Church, are heterodox. This 
means, to the Orthodox mind, not only 
schismatic, but even heretical. 

In conformity with this fallacy, only 
Orthodox sacraments are per se valid. 
If any validity at all is granted to 
sacraments administered (and re- 
ceived) by the non-Orthodox, this con- 
cession is made possible by a canonical 
fiction, by the application of the “econ- 
omy” to these non-Orthodox sacra- 
ments. 

This means that sacraments received 
from the hands of non-Orthodox clergy- 
men, or that sacraments administered 
by such clergymen, are valid after these 
clergymen convert to Orthodoxy. Our 
article is concerned chiefly with the 
validity of Holy Orders “by economy.” 

Father Francis Clark, 8.J.? simplifies 
the fiction of the “economy” hand- 
somely: 


In accordance with the orthodox 
theory of the “oikonomia,” if a church 
seeking communion had sound doc- 
trine, the Orthodox Church may be 
prepared to extend a kind of retro- 
active convalidation to its sacra- 





* Anglican Orders and the Defect of Inten- 
tion, Longmans, London, 1956. 
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ments. It is not, however, accurate 
to say: “The Orthodox churches 
have now recognized Anglican Orders 
as valid”; but rather: “Several of 
those churches have declared that 
they are prepared, by an exercise of 
the Economy, to validate the orders 
of Anglican clergy who desire to 
join them.” 


He adds: 


Generally the Orthodox do not 
recognise sacraments conferred out- 
side their church, but they may be 
prepared (in case of those who peti- 
tion to join the Orthodox Commun- 
ion) to apply the Economy in favour 
of such sacraments. Where, however, 
they find that the official doctrine of 
the sect or church to which the peti- 
tioners belong is unsatisfactory, not 
even the Economy can heal the de- 
fect. 


Validity “by Economy,” then, applies 
specifically, it appears, only to Roman, 
Anglican, Polish National, Old Catho- 
lic, and Uniate clergymen who unite 
with Orthodox and who desire to con- 
tinue to officiate as clergymen in one of 
the Orthodox churches by performing 
the rites of the Orthodox. 


THE ORTHODOX AND 
SACRAMENTAL VALIDITY 


The application of the Economy in- 
vites us to investigate Orthodox Greek 
sacramental theology. Simply stated, 
it is this: the Orthodox acknowledge 
no per se recognition of the validity of 
non-Orthodox sacraments—Roman in- 
cluded. 

Latin and Uniate Catholies recog- 
nize as valid per se Orthodox sacra- 
ments. The Orthodox have refused to 
regard any non-Orthodox sacrament as 
per se valid. A summation of Orthodox 
teaching indicates that what I have said 
is true. 

1. Baptism. A canon of the Council 
of Carthage (251-256), which asserts 
that outside the Catholic Church there 
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is no baptism, is appealed to by the 
Orthodox. Centuries later the Holy 
Canons penalized clergymen who recog- 
nized as valid heterodox baptism. 

2. Confirmation. Valid only when 
administered by an Orthodox minister. 

3. Penance. Valid only when admin- 
istered by an Orthodox minister. 

4. Eucharist. The obscure Council 
of Laodicea (circa 365) declared that 
this sacrament is invalid when min- 
istered by a heretic. Catholics, it de- 
clared, may not communicate at a 
heretical altar. The Constitutions of 
the Apostles are quoted by the Ortho- 
dox as teaching the same. Following 
the Greek Schism, a temerarious writer 
conceded that while the Mass was a 
valid Eucharist, it lacked the greater 
validity of the Orthodox Liturgia! 

5. Matrimony. For validity the 
testis qualificatus must be Orthodox. 

6. Extreme Unction. “We must be 
careful that this sacrament is performed 
in all the details of a sacrament by our 
priests and not by anyone else.” 


. (italics added) 


HOLY ORDERS 


Orthodox canonists are as precise as 
is possible when the question of sacra- 
mental validity of the orders of non- 
Orthodox clergymen is being examined. 
They ask two questions: 

1. If a non-Orthodox clergymen 
wishes to unite with Orthodoxy, and if 
he wishes to continue to exercise the 
orders he possesses, a) must he be re- 
ordained?; b) may he function as a 
clergymen without reordination? 

2. Are non-Orthodox (heterodox) 
orders per se valid? 

It will be seen that a per se recogni- 
tion of Orders would make our first 
question superfluous. Therefore, what 
is the Orthodox answer to our second 
question? 
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VALIDITY OF ORDERS PER SE 


Orthodox doctrine of necessity is 
rooted in the patristic and conciliar 
tradition of the wndivided Church. 
This is all the more evident in view of 
the fact that the Orthodox theologians 
regard their communion as the Catholic 
Church—all other Christian churches 
are in schism and are guilty of having 
divided the Catholic Church. 

Today when the Orthodox possibility 
of recognizing non-Orthodox orders is 
under consideration, the first question 
which must be satisfactorily answered 
by the heterodox petitioner is this: 
“Has the apostlie succession been main- 
tained in your church?” Then this 
question follows, to insure full doctrinal 
agreement: “Does your church recog- 
nize holy orders as a sacrament?” 

Even when this test of orthodoxy has 
been successfully passed, it must be 
discovered if heterodox orders can at 
any time, according to Orthodox canon 
law, be recognized as per se valid. 
Exactly to what extent today are the 
orders of non-Orthodox clergymen 
recognized as valid of themselves? A 





review of Orthodox dealings with 
Anglicans suggests an_ interesting 


answer to this dilemma. 


INDICATIONS OF 
PER SE RECOGNITION 


In view of what we have already said 
about the refusal of the Orthodox to 
recognize sacramental offices, apart 
from their own, as per se valid, it will 
seem that contemporary ‘conversa- 
tions” between Orthodox and Anglican 
clerical dignitaries indicate a volte face. 
It would now seem that Anglican orders 
are not so very invalid after all. What 
else are we able to conclude from the 
instances we now offer? 

For many years there has been a 
most cordial exchange of courtesies 
couched often in terms of oriental en- 





dearment: “To His Beatitude, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and Primate 
of the Catholic Church in England, 
brother of our mediocrity in the Holy 
Spirit.” This sample flowed from the 
pen of the Patriarch of Constantinople! 

Not seldom do we hear of an Ortho- 
dox priest’s appointment as the official 
representative of his communion at the 
chancery of His Grace of Canterbury. 
It is difficult not to read into such rep- 
resentation a per se recognition of 
Anglican orders. What other interpre- 
tation would an address such as this 
imply: “The Most Reverend Arch- 
bishop and Chief Hierarch of All Eng- 
land, our most desired Brother in Christ 
our God”? 

Still another example of at least in- 
direct recognition of Anglican orders 
lends support to our contention that 
heterodox orders are being recognized 
now by the Orthodox. Our example 
points to the presentation of coveted 
tokens of honor to Anglican dignitaries. 
One instance serves to illustrate this 
point, namely that the bestowal of such 
a token upon a non-Orthodox prelate 
was everywhere construed as official 
recognition of that prelate’s valid 
episcopal orders. In 1921 the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury was awarded in 
a special ceremony the “egkolpion” 
bearing the insignia of the Patriarchal 
Throne of Constantinople, which em- 
blem had been worn on the bosom of 
five Patriarchs of Constantinople. 

These evidences of per se recognition 
are all the more surprising because no 
place in Orthodox canon law do we find 
support for even tacit and indirect rec- 


ognition. It is always convalidation 
of orders by application of the 
Economy. 


PRIESTS “BY ECONOMY” 


It isn’t unreasonable to suppose, is it, 
should the question of the reunion of the 
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Western and Eastern Church be placed 
on the agenda of the approaching Coun- 
cil, that the fiction of the Economy will 
be incorporated into any discussion of 
the Sacrament of Orders? 

Any reunion “conversations” would 
seek from the dissidents their clarifica- 
tion of the Economy in so far as it may 
be applied to Roman Orders. Should 
agreement be reached, and should the 
Latins and the schismatic Greeks re- 
unite, “Priests by Economy”’ will cease 
to have any practical interest. Any 
interest this canonical fiction commands 
now is purely academic. 

Orthodox dealings with Anglican 
orders admirably illustrate the applica- 
tion of their principle of the Economy. 
The Economy might well be interpreted 
as an Orthodox sanatio in radice to en- 
able them to recognize validity of 
orders which in 1896 were solemnly de- 
clared by Leo XIII to be “irritas 
omninoque nullas.” 

Validity, or better retroactive con- 
validity, has been able to find no unan- 
imous Orthodox pronouncement in its 
favor. On the contrary, this legal fic- 
tion depends for its application on the 
decision of each Autocephalous Ortho- 
dox Church. For all practical purposes 
it seems to be of interest only to 
Anglican clergymen who constantly 
court the favor of prelates who possess 
orders of undoubted validity. 

Accordingly, keeping our Anglican 
friends in mind, we invite the Ortho- 
dox Greeks to answer these questions: 

1. Has any canonical decree of your 
church ever recognized Anglican Orders 
per se? 

2. Do your canons legislate convali- 
dation by Economy only? 

3. Do your canons legislate convali- 
dation by Economy only when a corpo- 
rate union of your churches has been 
achieved? 
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It is interesting to follow the gradual 
evolution and development of Ortho- 
dox thought in relation to per se validity 
of Anglican orders. To begin with, no 
uniform decision has ever been handed 
down in all the time this question has 
been under discussion. A synodal de- 
cree of the Church of Constantinople 
at one time “expressed an opinion fa- 
vorable to the recognition of the validity 
of Anglican orders.’ However, it quali- 
fied this opinion on the grounds that 
“the current practice of the Church of 
Constantinople offers no presumption 
that the Orthodox Church has ever 
doubted the validity of Anglican Orders, 
in such a way that it would require 
reordination in the event that corporate 
reunion has been achieved.” (italics 
added) 

The Autocephalous Church of Alex- 
andria issued its decree convalidating 
Anglican orders by the application of 
the Economy, but only by means of that 
sanation. “She abrogates all reserva- 
tion pursuant to the validity of Angli- 
can ordinations. She decrees that 
priests ordained by Anglican bishops 
ought not to be reordained when con- 
verting to the Orthodox Church.” 
(italics added) 

A similar declaration was published 
by the Orthodox Church of Greece: 
“So long as it was considered meet and 
expedient, clergymen converting § to 
Orthodoxy could have their orders vali- 
dated by Economy.” (italics added) 

By a striking statement, the Church 
of Russia at the Moscow Conference, 
1948, frankly repudiated the validity of 
Anglican orders. Its delegates from 


many of the Orthodox Churches unhesi- 
tatingly declared by unanimous consent 
that since “the Orthodox Church cannot 
agree to recognize the rightness of the 
Anglican teaching on sacraments in gen- 
eral and on the sacrament of Holy 
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PRIESTS BY ECONOMY 


Orders in particular, neither can she 
recognize Anglican ordinations as 
valid.’ 

CONDITIONAL VALIDITY 

At least we are certain of this: we 
must never make the unsatisfactory 
statement—without a qualification— 
that “The Greeks recognize Anglican 
orders.” We can say this: “The 
areeks have been known to convalidate 
Anglican orders by applying to them 
the Economy.” Or we might even be 
justified in saying: “In practice it ap- 
pears that the Greeks consider Anglican 
orders valid.” Those are the strictures 
we ought to place upon any ill-phrased 
assertion. 

It is quite clear, then, that decrees of 
the Orthodox churches respecting their 
application of the Economy can be re- 
duced to these four Orthodox canonical 
conclusions: 

1. There is not even the remotest 
possibility that non-Orthodox clergy- 
men may be substituted for Orthodox 
clergymen in ministering sacraments to 
Orthodox schismaties. 


“Cf. “Anglican and Orthodox” by Helle 


Georgiadis, The Tablet (Nov. 26, 1960). 


2. Any Orthodox practice which is 
opposed to our first conclusion is not 
only uncanonical, but it also exposes 
transgressors to canonical penalties. 

3. Any decree which would be incon- 
sistent with this ruling is uncanonical. 

4. Sacred orders of converts may 
benefit by the application of the Econ- 
omy. This is contingent on the decision 
of each Autocephalous Orthodox 
Church. Each such church must affirm 
individually that sufficient reasons for 
the Economy exist. 


CONCLUSION 


It is our hope that we have presented 
an analysis of the practice and the 
teaching of the Orthodox Greeks rele- 
vant to the interesting question (for us 
of academic interest only) of Orthodox 
and heterodox orders. We trust it will 
correct the popular fallacy we have 
many times heard voiced by our good 
priests. 

Until some revision of Greek Ortho- 
dox thought alters the complexion of the 
picture we have drawn, it appears quite 
certain that our Anglican friends will 
have to content themselves with being 
“priests” only “by Economy.” 








SAVE MONEY AND AVOID INCONVENIENCE 


If you are to have a change of address, it will mean a saving in money and 
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old address. Simply notify, by postcard or by Post Office Form 22-S, the 
Homiletic and Pastoral Review, 53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 
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By VERY REV. AIDAN M. CARR, O.F.M.Conv., S.T.M., J.C.D., LL.B. 


Associate Editor 








Eyes Eastward 

The Far East is a seething, explosive, 
and enigmatic caldron. The vast num- 
ber of its peoples; its endless economic 
problems; its immense desire to leap 
into the future; its complex religious 
and cultural structure—all of these ele- 
ments add up to a giant question mark 
so far as we’re concerned as priests. 
What is the status of the Far East in 
the light of our desire to see the Catho- 
lic Church flourish in the Orient? The 
constant interest of Rome is reflected 
in the steady run of news items appear- 
ing in L’Osservatore Romano (v.g., N. 
254 [30.522]; N. 273 [30.541]) and 
other sources. 

Recently highlighting Catholic for- 
tunes in the Far East have been the 
struggles of our co-religionists to re- 
sist governmental take-over of their 
schools. On November 15, 1960, the 
government of Ceylon passed a bill to 
seize Catholic (and other) private 
schools, and since then the opposition 
from the parents concerned has sur- 
prised the government officials by its 
strength and determination. Negotia- 
tions between the hierarchy and the of- 
ficials have been largely abortive. The 
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Prime Minister of Ceylon is a woman, 
Mme. Bandaranaike, who was elected 
to that chief post in last summer’s elec- 
tions. The government’s oppressive 
measures are the outgrowth of Buddhist 
extremism and Communist influence; 
mostly the latter. 

In Kerala, India, the Catholics have 
won out in their efforts to resist the 
Red-controlled legislation which would 
empower the government to choose all 
teachers in schools. It will be recalled 
that the Communists were defeated in 
Kerala in 1959 and since then the law 
has been amended. Some 1,600 Cath- 
olic schools would have been affected, 
even to the extent of being required to 
use only textbooks approved by the 
civil authorities. 

Let’s broaden out our look, for a 
moment, at the position of the Church 
against the background of Oriental facts 


of life. The Far East, you'll recall, 
comprises the following nations: 
Burma; Cambodia; Ceylon; China; 


Korea; Japan; India; Formosa; the 
Philippines; Laos; Malaya; Singapore; 
Pakistan; Thailand (Siam); Vietnam. 
Just running through those names will 
underscore how many of them are cur- 
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rently trouble-spots: how fiercely they 
are being fought over; how eager the 
Communists are to enslave them. 

These lands are exceedingly different 
in many ways, but experts agree that a 
rough grouping might be suggested: 
China, Japan, Korea, and Vietnam con- 
stitute East Asia. Historically and (to 
an extent) culturally, these peoples 
form something of a unit. India, 
Ceylon, and Pakistan can be similarly 
lumped together. The rest of the coun- 
tries, viz., Burma, Malaya, Singapore, 
Cambodia, Formosa, the Philippines, 
Laos, Thailand—these make up South- 
east Asia. 

Of the world’s 2.88 billion, 1.5 billion 
(over one-half of the total population) 
live in the Far East. This figure alone 
makes this area of incalculable im- 
portance for the future of mankind and 
therefore for the future of the Church 
as well. 

If you count Communism as a spir- 
itual force (and it does have its mys- 
tique), numerically there are three 
major forces operating in the Far East 
to form the soul of its peoples: Budd- 
hism; nationalism; Communism. We’ll 
speak of the considerable religious in- 
fluence of Catholicity a little later on. 

Buddhism is powerful especially in 
Vietnam, Burma, Ceylon, Laos. Since 
it is a religion (nirvana through right- 
ness of thought, rightness of resolve, 
etc.), Communism is its natural enemy. 
But Buddhism also fights Christianity, 
as has been happening in Ceylon. 
Burma is dominated by adherents of 
Guatama Budda, for in the city of 
Mandalay (where the sun comes up 
like thunder out of China ‘cross the 
bay) 30,000 of the 170,000 inhabitants 
are Buddhist monks. Needless to ob- 
serve, they don’t live exactly like Trap- 
pists. 

Nationalism is a late arrival on the 
scene, and its force has been particu- 





larly felt in those countries which have 
ceased to be colonial only since World 
War II. Unfortunately, the wave of 
national pride and its overweening de- 
sire for self-determination frequently 
turn upon the Catholic Church, ‘espe- 
cially where the Catholic personnel 
retains an alien complexion. (This 
emphasizes, of course, the great impor- 
tance of a native clergy.) 

India and Indonesia, to pick two 
countries to illustrate the point, have 
revealed this distaste for outsiders. In 
two recent years, 1957 and 1958, India 
admitted only thirty-eight foreign mis- 
sionaries. Indonesia is bitter toward 
the Dutch and so expelled Dutch mis- 
sionaries, permitting them to be re- 
placed, however, by Germans. In the 
Philippines, which most Americans 
still tend to think of as part of the 
U.S.A., the hierarchy has warned 
against excessive nationalism, but it is 
still a strong force there. 

In addition to the opposition experi- 
enced from Hinduism, Buddhism, etc., 
the Communists have mounted their 
usual campaign of vilification against 
the Church, its bishops, priests, and 
religious. The Red-inspired rebellions 
which are currently and constantly tak- 
ing place in the Far East bode ill for 
the future. Three countries are solidly 
Communist: China; North Korea; 
North Vietnam. Kerala in India, as 
mentioned above, only recently escaped 
from Communist control by action of 
the Indian general government. Marx- 
ist influence is vigorous in Japan, Cey- 
lon, Laos, Indonesia. And the Philip- 
pine Islands face a cunning infiltration 
of national life by Moscow’s dupes. 
Education is the special target. 

The Philippines have a population of 
over 22,000,000, of whom about 18,500,- 
000 are nominally Catholic. When we 
remember that in the entire Far East 
there are only about 30,000,000 mem- 
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bers of our Faith, the special impor- 
tance of the Philippines becomes clear. 
There are four Catholic universities; the 
most famous is St. Thomas’ in Manila. 
Besides these, there are 100 Catholic 
colleges; 260 Catholic elementary 
schools ; 450 Catholic secondary schools. 
The Legion of Mary, eminent for its 
work throughout the Far East, has 
5,000 active praesidia in the Islands. 

India has 5,000,000 Catholics in its 
72 dioceses, with native clergy to the 
surprising number of close to 4,000. 

Japan’s Catholic population is small: 
266,000 out of 90,000,000 souls. But 
the Church enjoys prestige in Japan at 
the present time, helped not a little by 
the excellent schools we operate there. 
Native priests number about 280. Vo- 
cations to the religious life among 
women are amazingly numerous: one 
out of every fifty Japanese Catholic 
women is a member of a religious com- 
munity. 

The Dutch missionaries in Indonesia 
did their work well and the Church has 
a solid foundation there, although nu- 
merically the Catholic representation 
is not large. Of 83,000,000 people, 
about 1,000,000 are Catholics—a better 
proportion than in Japan. Native 
clergy: 150. 

A word about Singapore, a bad word 
among sailors. Since 1959 this city 
has been an independent nation within 
the British Commonwealth. It has 
1,500,000 inhabitants, of whom 45,000 
are Catholics. The government is in- 
clined toward Socialism and encourages 
religious and ethical training in the 
schools. Catholic children in public 
schools are instructed in their cate- 
chism. 

From Red China, North Korea, and 
North Vietnam many refugees have in 
recent years fled into Hong Kong, For- 
mosa, South Korea, and South Vietnam. 
Large numbers of these beleaguered 
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people prove receptive to the Christian 
Faith. In a bit over ten years the 
Catholic population of Hong Kong has 
increased thirteen-fold. In Formosa 
there were 20,000 Catholics in 1952; 
today there are some 165,000. Catho- 
lies have been hard pressed for adequate 
school facilities, especially on the secon- 
dary and college level. Fujen Univer- 
sity, formerly in Peking, has been lately 
established in Formosa with Archbishop 
Yupin as rector. 

In South Korea the number of Cath- 
olics has steadily increased so that to- 
day there are about 500,000. In April 
of 1960 the American Jesuits opened the 
first Catholic University in that long 
suffering country. It is in Seoul. 

South Vietnam has a_ substantial 
Catholic population: 1,600,000. The 
president of the country is a devout 
Catholic, Ngo Dinh Dien, whose brother 
is a bishop. There is a Catholic uni- 
versity in Dalat. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that 
the Church is as systematically perse- 
cuted in North Korea and North Viet- 
nam as it is in China. Missionaries 
are expelled or imprisoned and the na- 
tive Catholics have been forced into a 
single, government-controlled organiza- 
tion. 

We recently spoke with a priest from 
Spain who remembers all too clearly the 
cruel oppression and blood-letting car- 
ried on by the Communists in Spain 
during the Civil War. Today, voca- 
tions to the priesthood and religious life 
are so plentiful that applicants can 
scarcely be accommodated. “The blood 
of martyrs...” It will be the same, 
in time and with God’s grace, in the 
harassed Far East. 


Viva Fidel Communist! 


The plight of the Church in Castro’s 
Communist Cuba has been noted from 
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time to time in the pages of L’Osserva- 
tore Romano, along with comment on 
political developments there (v.g., N. 
254 [30.522]). 

Almost immediately after the success 
of Castro’s Revolutionary Movement in 
taking over the Cuban government, we 
happened to have a long chat with an 
American Augustinian who had just re- 
turned to the States from Havana. He 
was a teacher at the Catholic Univer- 
sity of Villanueva. He predicted, with 
perfect accuracy as it now turns out, 
the real nature of developments under 
the Castro regime. At that time he 
remarked that he and his confreres were 
apprehensive about the Augustinian 
university’s treatment under Castro and 
his henchmen. His other comments 
have indeed been substantiated by the 
passage of time with its sad train of 
events. Villanueva is branded as a 
“VYankeelandish” school. . 

Cuba’s bishops issued a_ pastoral 
against the inroads of the government 
in matters of religious liberties and the 
threat to civil rights contained in the 
Communist policies of the regime. A 
bombing of a church followed the pas- 
toral letter and such sentiments as 
“Down with priests!”—“Viva Khrush- 
chev!”—Viva Fidel Communist!” ac- 
companied the bombing episode. 

For the record, we’ll note these points 
taken from the Cuban hierarchy’s pas- 
toral letter, signed by Manual Cardinal 
Arteaga y Betancourt and the other 
bishops in Cuba. The Castro govern- 
ment fosters the Marxist indoctrination 
of citizens. An anti-religious drive is 
being systematically waged. Freedom 
of the press is abridged. Priests have 
been arrested for reading a previous 
pastoral relative to Communist infiltra- 
tion. Agents disrupt religious cere- 
monies. Efforts are being made to split 
the people from their Church superiors. 

At this writing, the U.S. government 





has severed all diplomatic relations with 
Cuba. It remains to be seen if this de- 
cision, a drastic measure indeed, will 
have any deterrent effect on the insane 
course Castro is following (or being 
compelled to follow by his captors). 
Apparently he never learned the lesson 
of what happens in Latin America to 
any demagogue who turns against the 
Catholic Church. While the peoples to 
our South may not always be models in 
their practice of their religion, and while 
anti-clericalism has a long and vigorous 
history, the fact remains that the people 
have a very deep and very real love of 
the Catholic Church. “Who eats the 
Church dies of it.” 


Your Missa pro populo 


The Sacred Congregation of the 
Council has declared on what days of 
the year, in keeping with the new rub- 
rical changes, a pastor (and a bishop) 
must offer the Missa pro populo. The 
basic obligation is provided for in 
Canon 339 and Canon 466, as modified 
somewhat by the Code of rubrics ef- 
fective last January 1. For your refer- 
ence, here are the days: all holy days 
of obligation in the Church, viz., Sun- 
days; the Nativity; January 1; Epiph- 
any; Ascension; Corpus Christi; Im- 
maculate Conception; Assumption; St. 
Joseph; Sts. Peter & Paul; All Saints. 
As you know, of course, four of the 
above-listed days are, by indult, not 
days of obligation in the U.S.—Epiph- 
any; Corpus Christi; St. Joseph; Sts. 
Peter & Paul. 

Also the Mass for the people of the 
parish must be offered on: feast of the 
Sacred Heart; Precious Blood; Annun- 
ciation; St. Joseph the Worker; Dedica- 
tion of St. Michael; Nativity of St. 
John the Baptist. Further, it must be 
offered on a number of first class feasts, 
viz., the principal patronal feast of a 
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nation (concurs with Dee. 8 in U.S.); 
principal patronal feasts of ecclesi- 
astical (and civil) provinces; patronal 
feast of diocese; anniversary of dedica- 
tion of the cathedral; patronal feast of 
cities (if any); anniversary of dedica- 
tion of the church in a particular lo- 
cality as well as the titular feast of the 
parish. 

There are thirteen other days carry- 
ing the same obligation: the Purifica- 
tion; Nativity of B.M.V.; anniversaries 
of the Apostles and Evangelists. 

In summary, it might be noted that 
this list adds five Masses to the old 
list and deletes ten. The addition of 
local feasts brings the number back up 
to about what it was previously. 

Except where there might be an in- 
dividual indult altering the above list- 
ing, it is complete as stated. 


Welcome to Belated Vocations 


Pope John XXIII, no youngster him- 
self, must have found it a particularly 
delightful experience to speak to the 
students of the Beda College in Rome, 
a seminary designed for men of ad- 
vanced years who are called to the 
priesthood. This famous institution, 
conducted by the English, has recently 
opened a new edifice for its purposes 
and this was the occasion for the Sover- 
eign Pontiff to visit it. The Holy 
Father spoke with warm enthusiasm 
about the dignity and responsibility of 
the priestly vocation, and the gratitude 
one owes for it also when it comes later 
in life: “...avuto la vocazione in eta 
matura e provetta” (AAS, LII, p. 894). 

In announcing a similar seminary to 
be opened in his own archdiocese, Car- 
dinal Cushing declared that its gradu- 
ates would bring to the priesthood ma- 
turity, experience, confidence, leader- 
ship, new ideas, and new methods. The 
Boston prelate drew a comparison be- 
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tween the projected seminary to be 
built at Marlboro, Mass. and to be 
titled “St. Pius Belated Vocations Sem- 
inary” and the Beda. It will accept 
candidates from all over the U.S. Con- 
struction is planned to begin this com- 
ing spring. 

In announcing his plans, Cardinal 
Cushing expressed the opinion that the 
regular full course in philosophy and 
theology would be too long; he has 
appointed a committee to work out a 
revised curriculum of classes. It is 
hoped that the new seminary will bring 
into the priesthood “men of exceptional 
talents and will give a great lift to 
Catholic intellectual and cultural life 
throughout the country.” 

Pope John, in the above-mentioned 
allocution to the seminarians at the 
Beda, used English at the end of his 
talk: “And now, beloved sons, a word 
in English to express to you simply and 
directly the wish, that you may suc- 
cessfully complete the studies you have 
begun in this City of Rome, luminous 
centre of Catholicism; and achieve a 
perfect priestly formation, in harmony 
and union of the gifts of nature and of 
grace, so that your zeal may contribute 
to the rejoicing of the universal 
Church.” 

The priests of the U.S. wish the same 
to Cardinal Cushing’s brave and gen- 
erous determination to provide the 
means for belated vocations to realize 
fruit for the Church in this country. 


Prayers after Mass (Cont'd. ) 


Some months ago in this column 
(August, 1960, p. 995) we wrote about a 
decree of the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites authorizing the omission of the 
Leonine prayers after Mass. We tran- 
slated No. 4 of this decree, which was in 
Latin: “... cum fit Missa dialogata, 
diebus Dominicis et Festis tantum. . ..” 
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to read: “When there is a dialogue 
Mass, but on Sundays and holydays 
of obligation only.” Since then this 
question has arisen: What is meant by 
“Festis tantum”? We received a num- 
ber of different interpretations about it. 
Some agreed with us; some did not. We 
are pleased now to have the official solu- 
tion to the dubiwm, supplied to us re- 
cently through the courtesy of the Very 
Rev. Allan F. Nilles, Vicar General of 
the Diocese of Fargo whose Ordinary, 
the Most Rev. Leo F. Dworschak, sub- 
mitted the doubt to the 8. Cong. Rites. 
We give herewith the exact text of the 
reply: 
Decreto diei 9 Martii 1960, swb. n. 
4, Sacra Rituum Congregatio, ap- 





probante SS.mo D.N. Ioanne Papa 
XXIII, edixit Preces sic dictas 
Leoninas post Missae celebrationem 
dicendas omitti posse “cum fit Missa 
dialogata, diebus Dominicis et Festis 
tantum’’. Hine Exc. mus ac Rev. mus 
Ordinarius Fargen. ex eadem Sacra 
Rituum Congregatione humillime ex- 
quisivit utrum per verba “diebus.. . 
Festis” intelligenda sint omnia festa, 
primae videlicet, secundae et tertiae 
classis ad mentem novi Codicis Rub- 
ricarum n. 36. Et Sacra Rituum Con- 
gregatio, re diligenter perpensa, pro- 
posito dubio respondit: Intellegi festa 
dumtaxat primae et secundae classis. 

Atque ita rescripsit et declaravit, 
die 7 mensis Decembris 1960. 


(SIGNED) 
Prot. Num. F. 38/960 





In a forthcoming issue of HPR 








The title of the article is “Fire Safety: the Pastor’s Responsibility,” and 
it makes for far more profitable reading than a grisly account of some re- 
cent tragic holocaust. 

To write this article we secured the wisdom of a rare expert in the field, 
Mr. Francis L. Brannigan. In conjunction with his work for the Atomic 
Energy Commission since 1948, Mr. Brannigan has specialized in develop- 
ing programs for the training of the layman in sound appreciation of 
radiation hazards. For his work in this area, Mr. Brannigan has received 
a special citation (1957) from the Training Officers’ Conference and a 
Superior Performance Award (1959) from the Atomic Energy Commission. 
Our author is Editor of the NCWC publication, The Burning Question, 
secretary of the NCWC Fire Protection Advisory Panel, and a member of 
Fire Protection Engineers. 

We cannot recommend this article too highly. 
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Homutes 
On the Liturgy of 


the Sundays and Feasts 


By JOHN J. O’HARA, S.J. 


After serving as pastor of St. Mary’s Church 
in Pendleton, Oregon, for fifteen years, Father 
O’Hara became, in 1957, pastor of St. Jude 
Thaddeus Church in. Havre, Montana, where 
he is also Superintendent of Schools. 








Stand Up and Be Counted! 


Third Sunday of Lent 


“And others, to test him, demanded from him a sign from heaven” (Gospel). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) The world’s verdict. 
(2) Dance to the world’s tune? 
(3) “See how they love one another!” 
(4) Conclusion: Stand up and be counted! 


There is an expression that goes 
something similar to this: “Be blamed 
if you do, and blamed if you don’t.” 
In today’s gospel Christ loosened the 
tongue and gave speech to man who had 
been dumb. Scripture tells us that the 
crowds marvelled, but that some in- 
dividuals in the crowd did not. Some 
of them criticized and accused Christ 
of working with the devil. Hence we 
should not be surprised if the same re- 
action meets some of the good works of 
the Church today—our good works, too. 


THE WORLD’S VERDICT 


The Church will fight Communism to 
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cast out the devil. Popes will write en- 
cyclicals against it; cardinals will go to 
prison for denouncing it; priests will be 
banished from their pulpits to barbed- 
wire entanglements for defying it. In 
the face of all this, crowds marvel. Yet 
there are some who say that we are 
working with Beelzebub against the best 
interests of our Country. Or with 
warning finger they will urge that if 
Communism is driven out and Cathol- 
icism takes over, you will find the 
Country possessed by a devil seven 
times worse. Then the last state of the 
nation will be worse than the first, be- 
cause Catholicism is worse than any 
other kind of “ism.” 

Christ. suffered this same kind of 
contradiction. Condemned for doing 
good works, the Master warned His 
disciples to expect the same. Hence 
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ent 


STAND UP AND BE COUNTED! 


we are not surprised if His Church, His 
Mystical Body in the world today, gets 
the same treatment. The individual 
Christian who is doing something worth- 
while—in faet, anyone who is out in 
front ahead of others, who stands head 
and shoulders above others—he_ be- 
comes an easy target. Critics will say, 
in effect, that these leaders must have 
the help of Beelzebub. Good Christians 
should know that their very living of 
Christian principles will create enemies 
for them. If you were in a foot race, 
your opponent would have two ways 
of winning: he could run faster or he 
could trip you to slow you down in 
It is easier for the Chris- 
tian’s enemy to pull him down than to 
grow to the Christian’s stature. 


some way. 


DANCE TO THE WORLD’S TUNE? 


The gospel today tells us that, at the 
same time Christ was performing a 
miracle on a deaf man, the critics were 
asking for a sign from heaven. “None 
so blind as those who will not see. 
None so deaf as those who will not 
hear.” No wonder that Christ on Cal- 
vary would not come down from His 
cross as a sign to help unbelievers. 
There was a greater miracle before 
them on the cross, bleeding. If His 
tormentors would not see that miracle 
of endurance and love, they would not 
see the other. It is the same today. 
The Catholic Church is asked by some 
to produce signs from heaven, do tricks, 
perform miracles, while its healthy ex- 
istence throughout the world, its obe- 
dience to one authority, its belief in the 
same one doctrine, its worldwide apos- 
tolate of corporal and spiritual works 
of mercy is a living miracle in itself that 
many do not and will not see. Or, if 
seen, the miracle that is the Church is 
attributed to graft, deceit, dishonest 
polities—Beelzebub. 





“SEE HOW THEY 
LOVE ONE ANOTHER!” 


On another occasion Our Lord told 
the people: ‘Unless you see signs and 
wonders, you do not believe.” But 
right in our own day there are miracles 
performed, as at Lourdes. Some accept 
the miracles, but will not accept the 
Church. Others are busy ascribing the 
miracles to anything and everything but 
to the Divine Healer. Maybe the mir- 
acles that God performs at Lourdes to 
bring men to a belief in His Church are 
too far away from Main Street of every 
American town. Maybe what is left 
for us to do is to bring the mountain to 
Mohammed, that is, bring into the 
market place of American cities, into the 
factories and foundries, into economic 
and social life, such Christian living ac- 
cording to Christian precepts that men 
will be forced to say, as they did of the 
early Christians, “See how they love 
one another.” It is that kind of living 
and that kind of miracle which is 
needed, thought the recent Pope Pius 
XII when he said: “I can write en- 
cyclicals, I can speak over the radio, 
I can write about social doctrine, but 
I cannot go into the factories, into the 
shops, into the mines nor can 
bishops do this, nor priests, for these 
places are closed to them. Therefore 
the Church needs thousands and thou- 
sands of militant lay missionaries .. . 
who are representatives of the Church 
in their working environment.” 


STAND UP AND BE COUNTED! 


The Church needs a militant lay 
apostolate; it needs an articulate lay 
apostolate. Pope Pius XII, on another 
occasion, expressed it this way: “The 
present time demands Catholics with- 
out fear, to whom it is a thing su- 
premely natural to confess their faith 
openly in word and in deed every time 
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the law of God and regard for Christian 
honor demand it—real men, whole men 
—strong and fearless!”’ 

Often in daily life the time comes 
when we should stand up and be 
counted. We are either with Christ or 
we are against Him. Consistently 
Christian example is the sign from 
heaven that men recognize. It wins 


people to the Church, just as bad ex- 
ample turns them away. Christ says in 
today’s gospel: “Blessed are they who 
know the word of God and keep it.” 
If we would be blessed, if the world 
would be blessed, then the logical step 
is to place first things first: knowledge 
of the word of God, so that we can keep 
it. 


Eliminate People—or Have Faith in God? 


“Whence shall we buy bread that these may eat?” 


OUTLINE: 
(1) The boy who cried “Wolf!” 
(2) “Population explosion” alarmists. 
(3) Christ will not desert us. 
(4) Conclusion: Include God in your 
family. 


All are familiar with the story of the 
boy and the wolf. The shepherd boy 
was guarding the flock of sheep when he 
got the bright idea to start calling out, 
“Wolf! Wolf!” The townspeople came 
running to protect the sheep from the 
attacking wolf, only to find that there 
was no wolf. Then the townspeople 
went back home, glad that their sheep 
were not being attacked, but at the 
same time displeased at the shepherd 
boy who had fooled them. A second 
time there came the cry from the shep- 
herd who was supposed to be guarding 
the sheep: “Wolf! Wolf!” Again the 
townspeople came, clubs in hand, to 
defend and protect the sheep they had. 
Again they found no wolf. The warn- 
ing cry was false. The shepherd boy 
evidently had a perverted sense of 
humor. “We'll not be fooled again,” 
they said, “by such a false shepherd.” 
As you know, the next time the shep- 
herd boy called “Wolf!” there really 
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Fourth Sunday of Lent 
(Gospel) 


was a wolf attacking the sheep. The 
townspeople did not come. They had 
been fooled once too often and were not 
going to be fooled again. They stayed 
at home, and the wolf got in among the 
sheep and destroyed many of them. 


POPULATION-EXPLOSION 
ALARMISTS 


Not long ago, alarmists—some of 
them clerics, shepherds of flocks— 
joined voices in the ery of “Wolf! 
Wolf!” “Population explosion” was 
the big bad wolf. Townspeople came 
running in alarm, but, when the facts 
were discovered, it was learned that 
there was no cause for alarm. The ery 
that there would not be enough food to 
eat by the increasing population was 
disproved. Not only Catholic author- 
ities but also such magazines as Time 
quoted non-Catholic authorities show- 
ing the alarmists to be wrong. Never- 
theless, the alarmists would solve the 
problem by eliminating people. 

In all of this let us not forget that 
God has an eye on His earth. If He 
is aware of hairs on a head, He cer- 
tainly is aware of food on a table and 
the number of those seated around the 





ELIMINATE PEOPLE—OR HAVE FAITH IN GOD? 


table. Today’s gospel proved that. 
The alarmists should note that He made 
five barley loaves and two fishes stretch 
a long way. The people had more than 
they could eat. Malthus, when he 
spoke about the limitations and inade- 
quacy of the earth’s food supply for a 
growing population, might have been as 
sincere as Philip was in today’s gospel 
when he looked at the crowd, then at 
the five skimpy barley loaves and two 
fishes and said, “What are these among 
so many?” Neither Malthus nor Philip, 
when they raised the question, were 
aware of what God could do, would do, 
and would continue to do. In both 
instances the multitudes were fed and 
there was food left over. The twelve 
baskets that Philip helped to gather 
does not compare with all the granaries 
of grain which the farmers of this coun- 
try have as surplus. There would be 
even more surplus foods in more gran- 
aries if government controls were not 
put on food production. To solve the 
problem, alarmists now seek govern- 
ment control on another production, the 
number of those who would be available 
to consume the increased commodities. 
Again we find creatures getting into all 
kinds of confusion and contradictions 
when they try to interfere with God’s 
plans. 


CHRIST WILL NOT DESERT YOU 


It all adds up to this: we must have 
a great and a living faith in the fatherly 
providence of God. He watches over 
the birds of the air and the lilies of the 
field; He feeds the multitude. You 
parents who may look at the number of 
mouths to feed at your dining table and 
think them a multitude, take an in- 
creased faith from today’s gospel. If 
you have doubts as to how you will feed 
your children, how to pay for doctor 
bills, how to educate the children, re- 
member that Christ did not desert those 





who followed Him. A father of a 
family may look at his pay-check and 
ask himself, “What is this among so 
many?’’—and so many bills? Have 
faith. Take consolation from today’s 
gospel. See the human Christ, so con- 
scious of human problems. Read the 
first few verses of today’s gospel. See 
there that Christ is interested in the 
sick. See where He takes time out to 
visit with His disciples. He still wants 
to. See Christ, so human and with a 
twinkle in His eye, as He teases Philip, 
you might say, about what He should 
do when He knew all the time what He 
was going to do. ‘Whence shall we buy 
bread that these may eat?” Sometimes 
Christ treats us that way. In an effort 
to give us a chance to reply, as Philip 
did, with obedience, Christ tries us too. 
Our obedience is the trial, as it was 
with Adam and Eve, through which 
God wants to reward us generously. 
Had Adam and Eve been obedient, they 
would have enjoyed even in a mate- 
rial way a garden full of foodstuffs. 
Through their disobedience they lost 
not only God’s grace, but also the 
abundance of His earthly gifts. 


INCLUDE GOD IN YOUR FAMILY 


This is the beginning of the fourth 
week of Lent. Those of you, the multi- 
tude, who have followed Christ through 
the Lenten devotions and extra morning 
Masses have not been wasteful of His 
gifts. You have been picking up the 
fragments that will feed you. Those 
of you who have not been able to be 
here in the church for special devotions 
have, we hope, been doing something 
prayerful at home. Lent is a good time 
to begin again the family rosary. 
Prayer is a very necessary thing in a 
man’s life. In a family it is an adhesive 
foree that binds a family together. 
Without prayer there will not be the 
spirit of religion in a home. Prayer 
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brings into a home the presence of God. 
The atmosphere of the presence of God 
can be brought into the home in no 
way better than by prayer. It cannot 
be brought in by opening up the door as 
you would to let in the outside fresh air. 
It cannot be bought as a TV set. It 
“an be had in only one way—through 
prayer. Spiritual means are the only 
way to bring into a home the spiritual 
strength that God’s presence gives. Do 
not make the same mistake as the 
people in today’s gospel. They tried 


to come and take Christ by force and 
make Him king. He fled from that ap- 
proach. Christ will be taken only by 
spiritual means. We have reached the 
half-way mark in Lent. When Easter 
comes, we want Christ with us. We 
will have Him if we use the spiritual 
means the Church gives us in the re- 
maining days. The only way that we 
can make Christ king is by making our- 
selves subjects of His law. He becomes 
our king and ruler when we are obedi- 
ent. 


Love My God, Love His Mother! 


Feast of the Annunciation 


“Hail, full of grace, the Lord is with thee” (Gospel). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) Love my God, love His mother. 
(2) They knew He was God when Mary was 
there. 
God honors His mother; why not we? 
4) Mary Elizabeth’s “family 
secret.” 


— —m, 
Ns 
~~ 


discovers 


Some years ago in a former parish, 
we had a triduum in honor of the 
Blessed Mother and her Immaculate 
Conception. The next week one of the 
ministers of a neighboring church had 
a triduum of his own. The sermons 
were boldly advertised in the local 
paper. The titles of the sermons were 
such as: “One Mediator only. Should 
we pray to Mary? Christ is our Sav- 
ior.” Prudence overcame curiosity, so 
I did not attend the lectures. I did hear 
later, however, that it was again a case 
of “no room in the inn.” As you re- 
member, in refusing Mary admission 
the door was closed also to Christ. The 
innkeeper did not know how broad and 
how inclusive was his diserimination, 
that in exeluding the one, he was also 
excluding the other. One cannot have 
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Christ without also having His mother. 


GOD HONORS HIS MOTHER; 
WHY NOT WE? 


Sometimes I have wondered why it was 
that the doctors of the law, the scribes 
and the learned men who quizzed Christ 
as a boy of twelve years in the temple 
did not recognize Him and adore. The 
shepherds did; the three kings did; 
Simeon and Anna did. I wonder if the 
Scriptures could give us an answer. 
Scripture tells us of the shepherds that 
“they found Mary and Joseph, and the 
infant.” Seripture tells us of the three 
kings: “entering into the house, they 
found the child with Mary, his mother, 
and falling down they adored him.” 
Scripture tells us that Simeon took the 
Child in his arms and blessed God, say- 
ing, ““Now thou dost dismiss thy serv- 
ant, O Lord, according to thy word in 
peace, because my eyes have seen thy 
salvation, which thou hast prepared be- 
Simeon 


” 


fore the face of all peoples. 
received the Child 
He must have been 


must have from 


Mary, His mother. 
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LOVE MY GOD, LOVE HIS MOTHER! 


giving the Child back into Mary’s arms 
when he said, “Behold this Child is 
set for the fall and for the resurrection 
of many in Israel, and for a sign which 
shall be contradicted. And thy own 
soul a sword shall pierce, that out of 
many hearts thoughts may be re- 
vealed.” Scripture tells us that Anna 
was there at the same hour and con- 
fessed the Lord. She, too, had seen the 
two together, Christ and His Mother, 
Mary. 

In the temple, however, it was dif- 
ferent. Although He was “sitting in 
the midst of the doctors, hearing them 
and asking them questions,” they did 
not know who He was. Mary was not 
there in their midst. The two of them 
were not viewed together. Could it be 
that, because Mary was not there, these 
wise men did not really know the Christ 
in their midst? 

In Catholic devotions Mary has al- 
ways been in our midst, has always had 
a place. Mary has always been in our 
churches, represented by statues, pic- 
tures, and symbols. In our literature 
volumes have been written in her praise. 
Love of God has never meant to exclude 
Mary. Love of God should make us 
want to love Mary, because, as she said 
in the Magnificat, “My soul doth mag- 
nify the Lord.” We see God better be- 
cause of her, and we are grateful. Love 
of paintings and of other works of the 
masters helps us and leads us to accept 
the beautiful Madonnas in the art gal- 
leries of the world. In the Madonnas 
we can see something of the genius and 
thought and expression of their creators. 
If the severity of thought that has 
taken Mary from some churches were 
applied to the pictures of the Madonna 
in art galleries, many of them would 
become empty, rattling with hollow 
sounds bouncing off bare walls. Love 
of Mary and veneration for her has its 
foundations in her dignity as Mother 


of God and all that follows from this 
dignity. In paying tribute to Mary, 
we are following the example set by the 
Holy Trinity, Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost. If God honors her, why should 
not we? 

God does honor her; the Church does 
honor her. That is why we have to- 
day’s feast and today’s Mass of the 
Annunciation. The gospel records God 
honoring Mary through an angel’s mes- 
sage: “Hail, full of grace, the Lord is 
with thee. Blessed art thou among 
women.” Later God inspires the 
evangelist to write the details of this 
historic event so that people of all time 
can know how He honored her. As 
Gabriel spoke to Mary, God awaited 
her decision to accept His offer of divine 
maternity. Mary gave her Fiat: “Let 
it be done to me according to thy word.” 
Then God honored her with an honor 
above all honors. She became taber- 
nacle of the flesh, a living chalice, to 
carry Our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ, 
body, blood, soul and divinity. 

God then let her in on a family secret 
—Elizabeth’s big secret. Mary then 
immediately went on an errand of char- 
ity, to help her cousin Elizabeth in her 
last three months of expectancy. Ar- 
riving soon in the little town, she en- 
tered the home of Elizabeth. Scripture 
tells us: “Elizabeth was filled with the 
Holy Ghost. And she cried out with a 
loud voice and said, ‘Blessed art thou 
among women and blessed is the fruit 
of thy womb. And whence is this to 
me, that the mother of my Lord should 
come tome? For behold, as soon as the 
voice of thy salutation sounded in my 
ears, the infant in my womb leaped for 
joy.’”’ The presence and recognition of 
Mary in that home had immediate ef- 
fects. Elizabeth was filled with the 
Holy Ghost and knew of Christ’s pres- 
ence and called Him Lord. Even her 
unborn infant—the Precursor, the Fore- 
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runner—because of Mary’s presence 
knew that Christ was near and “leaped 
for joy.” In brief, that is the story so 
often told in Scripture, a story of people 
coming to a knowledge and love of 
Christ through Mary. “Per Mariam ad 
Jesum”’ is still and always true. 


MARY WILL BRING HER SON ALONG 


If at times we feel that we have not 
the devotion to Christ that we should 
have, maybe the reason is because we 
have allowed our devotion to His 
Blessed Mother to weaken. By increas- 
ing our devotion to His Blessed Mother 
we can strengthen our devotion to 
Christ. The best way to bring Christ 


into our lives effectively is to bring in 
His Blessed Mother. One of the easiest 
ways, and most popular, is the daily 
recitation of the rosary. Happy and 
blessed are the parents who can make 
“room in the inn” and bring the family 
rosary into their homes, if not daily, at 
least once a week, with all present on 
their knees. Bringing Mary into the 
home this way is to bring also Christ 
and the spirit of Christ. Remember 
that Christ was once lost in the temple 
because His mother was not with Him. 
Let it not be said that Christ was lost 
in your homes and in your lives because 
His Blessed Mother was not there. 
Know that if she has a place there, so, 
too, will Christ be there. 


The Church Is a Good Teacher 


Passion Sunday 


“Go teach” (Matthew 28, 19) 


OUTLINE: 
(1) Christ gives identity to His Church. 
(2) The Church is a good teacher. 
(3) “Jesus hid himself.” 
(4) Conclusion: What do you plan to do 
with your life after all Christ has done 
for it? 


The last words which the dying 
Christ spoke from His cross are im- 
portant. So, too, are those other last 
words, those very last words He spoke 
just before His ascension into heaven. 
Recall that Christ had returned to earth 
after His death. For forty days after 
His resurrection He went among His 
Apostles and disciples, reminding, reas- 
suring, and reaffirming the lessons He 
had tried to teach them during His life 
on earth. During those last forty days 
on this earth Christ was definitely try- 
ing to activate, to strengthen, and to 
identify His Church. What sort of 
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mark or stamp did He put on it? His 
last words as He ascended into heaven 
to His church were: “Go teach! . 

Go teach all nations! . . . Go teach all 
nations whatsoever I have commanded 
you. 


A GOOD TEACHER 


Christ’s Church, then, is to be a 
teaching Church, a teacher of men. 
Now, what are the marks of a good 
teacher? Think back on some of the 
teachers whom you have had. Some of 
them were good, some were better. 
Your better teachers were those who 
used more than your ears to get a mes- 
sage to your brain and intelligence. The 
spoken word is good, but, if a teacher 
uses it alone, he is restricting himself 
to the use of but one avenue to get to 
the mind of his pupil. There are four 


others, four other senses through which 
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THE CHURCH IS A GOOD TEACHER 


he may send a message. If I am hunt- 
ing ducks, 1 am more apt to hit a flying 
duck if I use a buckshot shell that 
scatters a handful of pellets than if I 
were to use one lone 22-bullet. So, too, 
the better teacher will try to reach his 
student through all of his five senses, 
if at all possible. At the blackboard 
he will use white and colored chalk. In 
the chemistry lab he will say, “Smell 
this. Now, smell this. Which is hy- 
drochlorie acid?” In the home-eco- 
nomics class the teacher will say to the 
pupil: “Taste this. What have you 
left out?” The sense of touch has been 
used by parents a long time in trying 
to get a message through to Junior, and 
this long before they had woodsheds 
and a long time after the razor strap 
gave place to the electric razor. At 
confirmation the Bishop gives a slight 
blow on the cheek to remind us that, as 
soldiers of Christ, we must be willing 
and ready to suffer for Him. Yes, the 
better teacher tries to instruct through 
all the senses. 

During World War II all the armed 
forces saw the effectiveness of visual 
education. Since then visual educa- 
tion has become a “must” in our school 
systems. Visual education, however, 
has been in use by the Catholic Church 
from its beginning. The Christian 
symbols scratched in the stone of the 
catacombs, Christian art with its stat- 
ues and paintings, incense, ashes on Ash 
Wednesday, palms on Palm Sunday, 
colored vestments, the ringing of bells 
by the altar boys—through all these 
means the Church tries to be a better 
teacher. The Church uses the seasons 
of the year to teach the many lessons 
of self-denial that Christ taught: Ad- 
vent and Lent would teach us to make 
sacrifice; Friday of every week is meant 
to teach us to deny our physical appe- 
tites; at Christmas the crib with the 
Christ Child helps us learn the lessons 





of the incarnation; Passion Week and 
Holy Week will emphasize Christ on 
His cross to teach us the lessons of the 
redemption. 

To my right, although not seen now 
because it is draped, there is a statue of 
the Sacred Heart, the Heart revealed. 
The teaching Church is trying to teach 
its children that Christ loves us. The 
heart is a symbol of love, hence the ex- 
posed heart of the statue. To my left, 
although not seen, is a statue of the 
Immaculate Conception. There you see 
Mary crushing the head of the serpent. 
In the serpent’s mouth is the apple, 
symbolic of the sin of our first parents. 
The statue briefly tells us of the fall 
and of the redemption of man. It tells 
us of Mary’s power over Satan. The 
stations of the cross remind us again of 
Christ’s love for us expressed so con- 
vincingly through deeds. And so with 
the statue of St. Joseph. 


“JESUS HID HIMSELF” 


Your ears heard from the reading of 
the gospel today that “Jesus hid Him- 
self.” Your eyes today see the violet 
drapes and the crucifix, but no Christ 
on it. Over there is the Sacred Heart 
statue, but its heart is hidden from you; 
over here the Blessed Mother is hidden 
from you. Around you are St. Joseph 
and all your heavenly friends in statues 
hidden and hiding, taken away from 
you—gone. What if Christ in the tab- 
ernacle were gone? What if Christ in 
the world were gone? Can you imagine 
a Christless world? Can you imagine 
a Christless person? There are some. 
Every person in mortal sin is a Christ- 
less person. Christ hides from them 
as He did from the people mentioned 
in today’s gospel. Why? He does not 
like to be stoned. 

Yes, the Church today puts on 
gloomy garments; she tries to suppress 
the spirits and feelings of her children 
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as they enter this building. The 
Church is here a teacher, playing upon 
your feelings, making you somewhat 
depressed in keeping with the seasons, 
so that, when Easter comes with its glo- 
rious Alleluias, psychologically our spir- 
its will rise better with the risen Savior. 
The singing of the “Gloria in excelsis,” 
the ringing of the church bells at Easter 
—signal of the bursting of the bonds, 
the liberation of Christ from the bond- 
age of death—all of these play upon us 
emotionally and psychologically and 
The 
crucifix is uncovered, and the statue of 
the Sacred Heart. The Blessed Mother, 
St. Joseph and all of the saints return. 


help to give us a spiritual lift. 


Our friends have come back. They are 
no longer hidden. We rejoice. We 
should rejoice in this, too, that, of all 


churches, our Church fulfills best the 


Pilate: 


“ee 


OUTLINE: 
(1) Inconstant man. 
(2) On personal responsibility. 
(3) Indecisive Pilate. 
(4) Conclusion: We cannot wash our hands 


of Christ. 


Last Sunday we pointed to the violet 
drapes on the statues here as another 
example of the Church teaching by 
means of visual education. By using 
the violet drapes, she teaches prayer 
and penance, especially during these 
last two weeks of Lent. Again, today, 
the Church uses visual education as she 
places a palm branch in your hand and 
asks you to march in procession. It is 
to remind you of the first Palm Sunday 
and Christ’s triumphal entry into Jeru- 
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identifying mark of Christ’s Church, 
namely that of being a teacher. 


WHAT WILL YOU GIVE? 


The Church is not the only one to use 
pictures to teach. The Chinese long 
ago said, “One picture is worth 10,000 
words.” During World War II, in an 
effort to sell more war bonds and to 
help condition a nation to make sacri- 
fices of food and other household con- 
veniences, there was a large billboard 
picture of a U.S. Marine. He was lying 
dead on the sands of the beach at Ta- 
wara. Underneath the picture were the 
words: ‘He has given his all. What 
will you give?” Soon the Chureh will 
point to Christ in Holy Week, betrayed, 
denied, scourged, crowned with thorns, 
crucified, and the Church will say to 
you: “Christ did all this for you per- 
sonally. What will you do for Him?” 


Failure in Personal Responsibility 


Palm Sunday 


. see to it yourselves” (Gospel). 


salem. The palm is to remind you how 
fickle man is and how transitory the 
things and the triumphs of this world. 
On next Ash Wednesday this palm will 
be the ashes used when the priest re- 
minds you: “Remember, man, thou art 
dust and unto dust thou shalt return.” 
Man is just as changeable as that palm. 
ive days after the tremendous wel- 
come given to Christ by the people, 
they will treat Him as an enemy. In 
their hands will be clubs and stones; 
instead of palms waving, it will be 
scourges and hammers. 

How can people be so changeable and 
in such short order? One day they will 
give Christ the palm of weleome and 
march with Him and surround Him 
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PILATE: FAILURE IN PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITY 


with “Hosannas to the son of David.” 
Then, so soon after, they will cry out, 
“Crucify Him! We have no king but 
Caesar.” How is it that Christ can be 
rejected so soon and so easily, and 
Caesar be accepted? The answer can 
be found if we look for it. 


ON PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITY 


Last November the bishops of this 
country, alarmed at the decline in moral 
values, wrote a letter to American 
Catholics entitled “The Need of Per- 
sonal Responsibility.” The loss of reli- 
gious convictions, the bishops wrote, 
led to weakened moral principles, 
which, in turn, has led to the pursuit of 
material things regardless of the spirit- 
ual harm done. Loss of religious con- 
victions and moral principles crucify 
spiritual values, so that only material 
values remain. 

Recall the Apostles who went to 
sleep after Christ had asked them in a 
special way to watch and pray with 
Him in His agony. These chosen Apos- 
tles did not accept the ‘personal re- 
sponsibility that Christ had entrusted to 
them. The result was that Christ suf- 
fered more. Today, as Christian apos- 
tles, we are all invited to watch and 
pray lest Christ’s Mystical Body suffer 
greater harm. The mother and father 
in the home, the businessman, the 
white-collar worker and the laborer, the 
union man and the non-union man— 
all are invited to watch and pray, and 
that means to speak up for Christian 
principles in all our dealings. As 
American citizens, we are asked to 
watch and pray not only for the moral 
and spiritual, but also for the political 
health of our nation. All of us have a 
personal responsibility to guard all that 
is good from what is bad, all that is 
right from what is wrong, all that is 
true from what is false, all that is hon- 
est from what is dishonest, all that is 





modest from what is immodest in dress, 
speech and action, and, in family life, 
anything that would attack the sanctity 
of the home. As apostles, have we gone 
asleep? 

The bishops said that people are los- 
ing sight of their personal responsibility 
to God and neighbor. Their spiritual 
sight is becoming drowsy and blurred. 
Loss of religious convictions means loss 
of that driving, dynamic, motivating 
force in seeking after what is right. It 
means loss of the spirit of sacrifice, 
that discipline we all need to keep us 
vigilant. The conscious presence of re- 
ligious convictions means the conscious 
presence of God and His unwavering 
moral principles in all our conduct. 

Time was, on TV, when there were 
only the Westerns for youngsters. 
They featured invariably the “good 
guys” and the “bad guys,” if you will 
permit me to use the language of our 
youngsters. There was no mistaking 
which was which. One wore black; one 
wore white. Then came the “adult” 
Westerns in which the hero was a little 
bit of both: something of a “good guy” 
and something of a “bad guy.” A mix- 
ture of black and white, our hero is 
now a shady character. The viewing 
public have accepted him as a dramatic 
actor and, unfortunately, some have ac- 
cepted his shady ways, too. They have 
been lulled into accepting the good he 
does without paying too much attention 
to the means used. Too often principles 
are compromised, virtue bartered, in- 
nocence scourged. Justice and injus- 
tice, truth and falsehood—all the moral 
virtues and their opposite vices—are 
shuffled as cards from the same deck 
and dealt out for material gain. Black 
is shuffled with the white, the bad with 
the good, and a dirty gray results: 
shady characters; shady business; 
shady virtue. The sad part is that all 
such characters with shady principles 
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are not confined to the TV screen. We 
find them in daily life, and in today’s 
gospel we have a chance to see their 
“patron saint” in action. 


PILATE: SAD CASE IN POINT 


His name is Pontius Pilate. He had 
a chance to release Christ or to crucify 
Christ. He chose to do neither. In- 
stead he chose to scourge Christ. “I 
find this man innocent,” he protested, 
and then shamefully concluded, “there- 
fore I will flog Him, then release Him.” 
Christ suffered because Pilate failed to 
recognize his personal responsibility to 
protect the innocent. His moral prin- 
ciples were influenced not by religious 
convictions, but by the undisciplined 
mob and material values. 

Pilate lives on. Everyday there are 
people who know they have to make 





precise decisions: yesorno. For exam- 
ple, the man or woman with a growing 
drinking problem. There is only one 
answer: quit drinking, and no half- 
way program will do. So with other 
temptations to grievous sin involving 
persons, places, or things. As you 
think about Pilate this week, renew the 
religious convictions he did not have. 
You cannot make Christ bleed just a 
little and think you can stop there. 
We cannot wash our hands of Christ 
and His ways. Between now and next 
Sunday there will be invitations, stir- 
rings of grace within our souls, religious 
convictions wanting expressions, moral 
principles wanting action. Let Holy 
Week services remind us all of our very 
personal responsibility to Christ toward 
the day we can give him a satisfactory 
account of what we have done with the 
graces He has given us. 























Memory and Its Mysteries 


By RT. REV. MSGR. PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., LL.D., Ed.D. 


— OF THE MEMORY forms 
a most important part of the process 
of education. In this training we at- 
tempt to strengthen and develop the 
memory, to make of it an efficient in- 
strument for the acquisition of knowl- 
edge. Doctor Kelly tells us that mere 
knowledge is not power; it is the ability 
to use knowledge which is power. For- 
tunately we are in possession of a great 
number of experimental studies in the 
field of memory, and the rich data 
derived from these studies facilitate the 
practical work of training the memory. 
“What are the principles of training 
the memory economically?” asks Kelly. 
The answer to this question gives us the 
key to efficient learning. The first 
stages of learning involve primarily me- 
chanical or rote memory; when we be- 
gin to deal with subjects adept in judg- 
ment and reasoning, rote memory yields 
place to logical memory. As the child 
matures, the teacher must lead him on 
to exercise his memory by means of 
rational connections rather than by 
mere contiguous associations. The 
child responds to our design and begins 
to analyze material in its logical se- 
quences of thought. He begins to 
understand subject matter and is no 
longer forced to rely upon rote learn- 
ing. In fact, he is taught to overlearn, 
“since that is the only way in which 
schoolwork may be retained for use 
later in life.” 


* Educational Psychology, by William A. 
Kelly, Ph.D. (Bruce Publishing Company, 
Milwaukee; 1956). 





FIVE PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMY 


The first principle of economy in 
memory training consists in observant 
study, directed toward the finding of 
relationships and logical connections be- 
tween and among significant facts. The 
second principle of economy in memory 
training is known as the whole method. 
Much experiment has sought to deter- 
mine that the whole method is prefer- 








Msgr. Campbell is pastor, Editor of 
The Catholic Educator, author of texts 
for schools, formerly Superintendent of 
Schools in the Pittsburgh diocese, and 
Vice-President General of N.C.E.A. 





able because more effective. But the 
net result of the experimentation seems 
to favor at one time the whole method, 
and at another the part method. Cer- 
tainly if the entire material is too large 
to be learned as a whole, we must have 
recourse to a division into parts or units. 
Unusual difficulties in the matter pre- 
sented are best handled as separate and 
distinct parts; each part should be a 
logical unit. 
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The third principle of economy in 
training the memory is one of manage- 
ment. The subject must ask himself 
whether jt is best to space his repeti- 
tions or to seek to master the entire 
lesson at one sitting. Experimentation 
seems to indicate that distributed, or 
spaced, learning is more efficient than 
concentrated, or unspaced. In a given 
situation, the length of the learning 
period should be determined by the 
nature of the material, the age of the 
child, the interest he has in his work. 

The fourth principle of economy in 
training the memory is recitation, reci- 
tation to oneself. After reading the 
material two or three times, the pupil 
should attempt to recite it, for recita- 
tion is more stimulating than continued 
rereading, and it affords a way of 
checking up progress. Most important 
of all, writes Doctor Kelly, is the fact 
that, in reciting, the individual is per- 
forming, as far as possible, the very 
act which he is trying to learn, namely, 
to recite the lesson or material without 
reference to the book. 

The fifth principle of economy in 
training the memory is a negative one: 
avoid cramming. Cramming may be 
defined as forced learning, that is, try- 
ing to learn a great amount of ma- 
terial in a short period of time. Obvi- 
ously it involves mechanical memoriz- 
ing, poor recitation, and inability to 
think with the materials so gathered. 
Certainly we do not expect the cram- 
ming pupil to apply what he has 
crammed. The results cannot be per- 
manent, and rote memory takes the 
place of logical memory. 

Again we draw on Doctor Kelly.? 
Memory is the power of the mind by 
which the data of past experiences are 


*Introductory Child Psychology, by Wil- 
liam A. Kelly, Ph.D., and Margaret Reuther 
Kelly, A.M. (Bruce Publishing Company, 
Milwaukee). 
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retained, recalled, and recognized as 
past. Memory is the capability of the 
mind to store up representations of past 
experiences and to reproduce them later 
with the recognition that they are past 
experiences. In keeping with man’s 
dual nature, there are two divisions of 
memory: the sensory, or word, or rote, 
memory, and the intellectual, or logical, 
memory. Rote memory is mechanical; 
that is, it involves the power to repro- 
duce material in exact serial form or to 
“repeat by heart.” Logical memory is 
the memory of ideas and relationships. 
It implies understanding and compre- 
hension. The child’s power of logical 
memory improves with age, developing 
slowly up to the beginning of adoles- 
cence when there is a rapid advance so 
that by the close of this period the in- 
dividual has attained maximal power. 


ASSOCIATION’S ROLE 


The memory is aided in its work of 
recall by the auxiliary processes of as- 
sociation and attention. We have 
spoken elsewhere of the value of atten- 
tion (HPR, December 1960). Kitson 
says that it lies at the base of mental 
power. Let us pass to a consideration 
of association, which is the grouping and 
linking together of the materials of 
memory. When two or more experi- 
ences, percepts, or ideas have occurred 
together in the past, the recurrence of 
one will tend to suggest or revive the 
other or others. The physical basis of 
the associative process is the connective 
mechanism of the nervous system. The 
formation of associations is of great 
aid in perception as well as in memory. 
Mental growth and development de- 
pend upon the establishment of ade- 
quate associations, not haphazard, but 
orderly. Observation points to well- 
defined laws according to which related 
groups of ideas and experiences are 














MEMORY AND ITS MYSTERIES 


formed. These are: 1) the law of simi- 
larity; 2) the law of contrast; and 3) 
the law of contiguity. Associations are 
reinforced and strengthened if experi- 
ences have occurred together recently, 
if they have occurred frequently, and if 
vivid impressions have been made. 
The formation of associations is a 
basic factor in mental growth and de- 
velopment, for the richness and mean- 
ing of mental life, the: wealth of its 
imagery, the degree of organization of 
thought depend upon the number, 
quality, and variety of associations as 
well as upon the rapidity and accuracy 
with which they are formed. Without 
association, life would be a mere suc- 
cession of unrelated experiences. 


IMAGINATION’S ROLE 


A word must be said about imagina- 
tion. Imagination is the power to re- 
produce in the mind past sensory ex- 
periences when the objects are not ac- 
tually present in the senses, and also to 
combine elements of past sensory ex- 
periences into new forms. The mental 
representation so formed is termed an 
image. Imagination thus presupposes 
sensation and perception, for the imag- 
ination can utilize only those materials 
which have reached it through the 
senses. The activity of the imagina- 
tion is of two kinds—reproductive and 
constructive. The reproductive imag- 
ination is the revival of past sensory 
experiences in the absence of their ma- 
terial objects. The constructive imag- 
ination is the power of modifying and 
transforming elements of these revived 
images into new combinations and of 
constructing these combinations into 
new wholes to form the image of some- 
thing which has not come within the 
field of the individual’s experiences or 
which may not even exist. 

The reproductive imagination devel- 
ops before the constructive. Gradually 





the child becomes acquainted with a 
large number of objects, persons, and 
names, and he will begin to arrange 
these elements in new combinations. 
This usually takes place during the 
early part of the preschool period and 
continues with greater or lesser intensity 
throughout life. 

The imagery of the growing child is 
so vivid and intense that he frequently 
has difficulty in distinguishing between 
imagination and reality, between fact 
and fancy. Imagination plays an im- 
portant role in the process by which the 
child learns and adjusts himself to life. 
It looms large in his play and recrea- 
tional activities. Because of its utility 
and wide range of potentialities, on the 
one hand, the imagination must be cul- 
tivated; on the other hand, it must be 
controlled because of its danger. It 
must be regulated by reason and pru- 
dently directed by the will. The imag- 
ination plays an important part in the 
life and education of man, since it 
furnishes the intellect with material for 
its operation. 


MEMORY DEFINED 


It is not easy to define memory. We 
are helped in forming a word picture of 
memory through distinguishing the 
sensory memory from the intellectual 
memory. The one is an organic power, 
the other a spiritual process. Scholastic 
philosophy has always recognized the 
fact of man’s dual nature and has taken 
it into account in considering memory. 
Scholastic philosophers recognize in 
memory a twofold aspect, the sensory 
and the spiritual. They speak always 
of two divisions of memory, namely, 
the sensory and the intellectual. 

Barrett defines sensory memory as 
the act, process, or faculty of repre- 
senting in consciousness any sensory 
impression, event, or other experience, 
accomplished by the recognition of the 
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fact that it is a past experience. Father 
Bittle’s definition of sensory memory as 
the power to recall past objects and 
states of consciousness and recognize 
them as having been present in former 
experiences is quite clear and to the 
point. Father Higgins’ definition is just 
as satisfactory; he calls memory the 
ability to retain and to recall past ex- 
periences, or the power which retains, 
recalls, and represents things previously 
known and experienced. 

In two ways we prove that we re- 
member: by recall and by recognition. 
An example makes the distinction clear. 
The student striving to master the 
dynasty of the Popes may not be able 
to recall them in order, but when the 
name of an individual Pope is suggested 
he at once recognizes the name as be- 
longing in the list. Further, if the 
names of certain Popes and certain 
Doctors of the Church are assembled in 
a mixed list, he can at once distinguish 
the names proper to his list. . The recog- 
nition test proves that the student’s 
memory is functioning in some degree. 
At times the memory seems to play 
pranks; you may recall a name cor- 
rectly, and yet have a hidden fear that 
it is not correct. 

Some discussion of the different types 
of memorizing may elucidate the defini- 
tion. The student may memorize ma- 
terial—nonsense syllables, for instance 
—merely with a view to future recog- 
nition. If he is told that he must recall 
them in order, he bends his effort toward 
this purpose. He gives even more care- 
ful study if he is told that he must 
distinguish between those that may 
form the roots of words and those that 
may not so function. Perhaps the ex- 
ample of a group of pictures will show 
the distinction more clearly. The stu- 
dent may study the pictures merely for 
later recognition or, if so instructed, 
that he may replace them later in the 
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same order in which they were first 
presented; or, if warned beforehand, he 
may study them in such a way that he 
can attach the proper title to each 
picture. The psychologist uses the ex- 
ample of “paired-associates.” The ex- 
perimenter presents a list of paired 
words, such as: 


automobile ........ handkerchief 
re re pleasant 
Fe eee en pe concise 
 dcinncneseuspanaees necktie 


The student may be required to supply 
the second word of each pair when the 
first word is given. He then connects 
the two words in his own mind by means 
of some rhythm or some meaning that 
he conceives as common to both. Some 
pairs are readily associated, especially 
if a humorous connection is conceived; 
other pairs afford great difficulty, but 
are mastered by rote memory if no 
better medium offers. After such study 
the student would be unprepared to 
give the pairs in order; if requested to 
do this, he would plead for further time 
and renew his study. In short, the sub- 
ject of these experiments memorizes in 
accord with what he desires to re- 
member. 

Doctor Siwek, in his Experimental 
Psychology,*? begins his chapter on 
memory with a quote from A. A. Ro- 
back. Roback has this to say: “To 
many, if not most, of the younger ex- 
perimentalists today, memory is the 
forgotten topic in psychology”; memory 
seems to have capitulated to learning 
and become a satellite of a larger and 
incorporated territory, filled with mazes 
and cages. He suggests that we “de- 
tach memory from the learning train 
and overhaul it separately.” Siwek 





; 2 Experimental Psychology, by Paul Siwek, 
S.J., Ph.D., Litt.D. (Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., 
New York City; 1959). 
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MEMORY AND ITS MYSTERIES 
agrees that this remark is 
justified. 

Siwek distinguishes between immedi- 
ate and delayed memory. The first 
takes place within a short interval after 
learning, while the subject’s attention 
is still fixed on the material learned. 
If the interval is a longer one and has 
occasioned some distraction from the 
material learned, we have a case of de- 
layed memory. Immediate recall of a 
series of numbers is an example of the 
first, while recall after an interval 
greater than thirty seconds illustrates 
what is meant by delayed memory. 
Immediate memory is better developed 
in the adult than in the child, more 
markedly in intelligent than in dull sub- 
jects. Children from four to six years 
of age can repeat only four simple 
numbers, but their ability improves with 
age until they are about eighteen. An 
adult’s range is about seven numbers, 
but individual differences cause a fluc- 
tuation. Attention and experience are 
factors of importance. 


clearly 


TOWARD A GOOD MEMORY 


“ 


The function of memory is to “re- 
cognize,” to know again. The student 
of memory must understand the condi- 
tions implied. Any past psychie act 
will be capable of recall only when it is 
firmly impressed on the mind, and it 
must be retained there. A psychic act 
must contain something absolute, and 
something in relation to the past. To 
have memory, we must link up the 
psychic act with the past. With this 
linking, we can proceed to the distine- 
tion of various degrees of perfection 
in memory. 

At times a single psychic act is suffi- 
cient to leave a trace in the memory, 
but commonly frequent repetition is 
necessary. Sometimes repetition occurs 
in a mechanical manner, as in the case 
of an infant learning his parents’ lan- 





guage, or in the case of an adult pick- 
ing up the language of a foreign country. 
At other times there is a deliberate, 
methodical effort to learn and re- 
member. A speaker masters his ad- 
dress in this way. There is no doubt 
that systematic memory is of the great- 
est importance for science and educa- 
tion. It is within the province of the 
psychologist to study this type of 
memory and determine the laws by 
which it is governed. Practical tech- 
niques for memorizing and recalling 
make one more efficient in the develop- 
ment of his memory. The recalling of 
material which the subject no longer 
remembers presents a problem. Siwek 
tells us that the problem can be solved 
quite easily. “When I set out to re- 
cover lost material, I start by recalling 
to mind the total situation of which the 
forgotten item forms a part. Thus if 
I wish to recall what I did last Sunday, 
I ask myself what I usually do on a 
Sunday, where I was last Sunday, and 
so forth. I consider my total memory 
principally in the light of various laws 
of association. All mnemonic techniques 
are based primarily on these laws, as 
Aristotle pointed out (in De memoria 
et reminiscentia).” 

Ebbinghaus, who had completed care- 
ful studies of systematic memory, de- 
voted himself in the same year (1885) 
to a study of “nonsense syllables” as the 
standard verbal material. G. E. Miiller 
saw the value of this approach and de- 
veloped it. The nonsense syllables con- 
sisted of a vowel between two conso- 
nants, as P O V, or J U K. These 
nonsense syllables had no accepted 
meaning in any language, and the sub- 
ject of the experiment was not influ- 
enced by his previous learning because 
he had no formed associations between 
the nonsense syllables. Other materials 
are sometimes used in place of non- 
sense syllables, as, for instance, lists of 
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digits. Siwek makes it clear that the 
nonsense syllables are only relatively 
“nonsensic.” Most of them suggest 
some meaningful association to the sub- 
ject. Glaze found that of 2,019 non- 
sense syllables used in certain experi- 
ments, only 101 did not suggest any 
meaning to the chosen subjects. Hull 
(1933) obtained some nonsense syllables 
that produced absolutely no meaningful 
association, but he confirmed clearly a 
general tendency of nonsense syllables 
to suggest some meaningful associations. 
Witmer (1935) introduced “consonant 
syllables,” and reduced this general 
tendency of nonsense syllables to sug- 
gest meaningful associations. 


ROTE MEMORIZATION 


The experimenters we have just men- 
tioned investigated what we call today 
a “rote memorization,” that is, verbatim 
learning by repetition, as contrasted 
with substance memorizing. Experi- 
ments on rote memorizing took two 
chief forms, corresponding to the kinds 
of things learned verbatim: serial mem- 
orization and paired-associates learn- 
ing. The serial memorization includes 
such memorizing as learning poetry. 
In laboratory experiments a series of 
words is memorized from beginning to 
end so that each word becomes the 
stimulus for the following one. In the 
paired-associates learning, the subject 
learns the words in a manner similar to 
his learning of a foreign language vo- 
cabulary: a stimulus word is presented 
to him, and he has to learn the response 
word, as, for instance, house—book. 
The stimulus word is presented to the 
subject by means of an exposure device 
called a memory drum. The memory 
drum presents the words one by one 
through its aperture. When one of the 
items appears for the second time in 
the memory drum, the subject is re- 
quired to say in advance the next item 
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scheduled to appear in the aperture. 
We can understand readily why this 
method is called the anticipation 
method. 


HELPS AND HINDRANCES 


Teachers will be impressed with 
Siwek’s theories on acquiring and con- 
serving memories. To learn something, 
we must first fix it in our minds. Lab- 
oratory techniques measure the degree 
of fixation by the first perfect recitation, 
by spaced recitations after mastering 
the material, and by the number of 
repetitions needed to relearn material. 
Siwek sums up certain factors for fixing 
and retaining learned material. The 
first of these factors is in the intensity 
of the original impression. This in- 
tensity depends on objective 
such as intrinsic importance, and sub- 
jective causes, such as the subject’s 
temperament, habitual interests, and 
occupations. If we wish to fix some- 
thing and keep it in our memory, we 
must direct our attention to it and 
avoid all distractions. Simplicity and 
clearness of the object is essential. A 
complex object must be broken down 
into clear parts and organized logically. 
The psychic and physical condition of 
the learner affects the speed and ease 
of learning. Patients suffering from 
dementia, infants before their first 
birthday, alcoholics and dope addicts 
generally fail to retain data. The cir- 
culation of the blood causes the ca- 
pacity for memorizing to fluctuate. 
While pleasant emotions are a help un- 
less they are too intense, unpleasant 
emotions are a hindrance to memory. 
Strong emotions, whether pleasant or 
unpleasant, are an obstacle to learning. 

These factors just enumerated hold 
for all kinds of memory, mechanical as 
well as systematic. There are in addi- 
tion certain causes proper to systematic 
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MEMORY AND ITS MYSTERIES 


memory. One of these is voluntary 
attention, which calls for the active in- 
tervention of the will. If the teacher 
provides a motive for learning, his class 
responds with better learning. 

Through an experiment Siwek proves 
the importance of motivation. A num- 
ber of school children, aged 9-12, were 
divided into four groups equated on the 
basis of intelligence tests. For five suc- 
cessive days they learned the same 
mathematical problems but were sub- 
jected to different motivations. The 
first group was praised consistently, the 
second group was reprimanded, the 
third neither praised nor blamed, and 
the fourth (in a separate classroom), 





which served as a control, was treated 
as children are generally treated in our 
schools. The experiment showed that 
praise was by far the most efficacious 
form of motivation; the children of the 
first group showed 78% greater im- 
provement than the fourth, or control, 
group. Blame resulted in a 25% im- 
provement, while the third group, 
though treated with indifference, was 
influenced by witnessing the praise or 
blame meted out to the others to the 
extent that they bettered their previous 
scores by 9%. 

Many phases of the theories of Siwek 
will be of assistance to teachers. A fu- 
ture article will deal with them. 
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QO UESTIONS ANSWERED 


Father Parres, Professor of Canon Law 
Theology at 
Seminary, San Antonio, Texas, has been 


and Moral 


editor of this department since June, 1957. 


By CECIL L. PARRES, C.M., J.C.D. 


Assumption 








Week Day Bination for 
Funerals and Weddings; 
Mass Stipends 


Question: We are permitted bination 
in our diocese on week days to provide 
a Mass for funerals and weddings. In 
the event that a priest must say a 
scheduled Mass for which a stipend has 
been given and then offer the funeral or 
wedding Mass, the familiar difficulty 
of the prohibition of accepting two 
stipends or satisfying two obligations of 
justice when binating arises. Is there 
any easy solution to the problem be- 
sides rescheduling the scheduled Mass? 

(JUAERENS 


Answer: I do not pretend to have an 
easy solution to the difficulty, only some 
suggestions which may or may not be 
practical. 

First of all, neither the nuptial Mass 
nor the funeral Mass must necessarily 
be offered for the couple being married 
or the deceased person, unless an 
agreement has been made to do so in 
view of a stipend received or to be re- 
ceived. However, I find it difficult to 
escape the conclusion that there is usu- 
ally an implicit request for the Mass 
to be offered for the couple or for the 
deceased person when the wedding or 


funeral is arranged for at Mass. I 
would think that this is particularly 
true when a special time outside the 
regular schedule of Masses is agreed 
upon for the wedding or the funeral. 

Some suggested solutions for the situ- 
ation are the following: 

1) Indults have been obtained re- 
cently allowing two stipends to be ac- 
cepted for bination on week days, one 
to be sent to the bishop for some pious 
use. However, such indults are not too 
usual. 

2) Supposing the scheduled Mass in- 
tentions are already published and re- 
scheduling does not seem too practical 
as a solution, the funeral or wedding 
could be arranged with the understand- 
ing that a stipend will not be given for 
the Mass, but only the offering minus 
the Mass stipend. Then, of course, the 
priest will be free to offer the Mass for 
the couple or for the deceased person 
in charity. In regard to weddings it 
would seem that the conflict. of having 
another scheduled Mass for which the 
intention has already been published 
could be avoided, since the time of the 
nuptial Mass will have been arranged 
for somewhat in advanee, This, of 
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course, will not be so applicable to 
funerals. 

3) Another solution is possible. Both 
the scheduled Mass and the funeral 
Mass could be offered for the respective 
intentions. Later a Mass could be of- 
fered for the deceased person at a con- 
venient time (usually a sung Mass, 
since the requested funeral Mass will 
have been a high Mass), the part of the 
funeral offering corresponding to the 
Mass stipend going to the celebrant of 
this second Mass for the deceased per- 
son. In this way the funeral Mass will 
have been offered for the deceased per- 
son according to the request, but freely 
and not in consideration of the stipend. 
The obligation of justice arising out of 
the accepted stipend will be satisfied by 
the subsequent Mass offered for the de- 
ceased. Actually the deceased person 
thus has two Masses offered for the 
repose of his soul. The celebrant has 
offered one Mass in charity, for which 
he could not have accepted a stipend 
anyway, even if he had offered it for 
some other intention. 


V otive Mass “‘Pro Sponsis”’ or 


Commemoration: When 
Permitted? 
Question: Can you clarify for us 


the regulations of the new rubries con- 
cerning the days on which the votive 
Mass “Pro Sponsis” or its commemora- 
tion in the Mass of the day is per- 
mitted? 

CELEBRANTES 


Answer: The rules are contained 
in numbers 378-381 of new rubrics of 
the Breviary and Missal. 

1) The votive Mass Pro Sponsis as 
well as its commemoration in the Mass 
of the day and the nuptial blessing at 
Mass are forbidden on All Souls Day 
and the last three days of Holy Week. 

2) The votive Mass Pro Sponsis is 
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prohibited on all days on which votive 
Masses of the second class are forbid- 
den (i.e., on all liturgical days of the 
first class) and on all Sundays. 

3) On days when the Missa pro Spon- 
sis is prohibited, as mentioned in num- 
ber 2, the Mass of the day is said with 
the addition of the commemoration of 
the Missa pro Sponsis under one conclu- 
sion with the oration of the Mass of the 
day. 

4) The Ordinary of the place may 
permit, for a just cause, the solemn 
blessing of nuptials during the closed 
seasons (of Advent and Lent). With 
this permission, the votive Mass Pro 
Sponsis or its commemoration is also 
permitted according to the rules given 
in numbers 2 and 3 even during the 
closed seasons (with the exception, of 
course, of the last three days of Holy 
Week). 

5) If the nuptial blessing is not given 
because one or both of the spouses has 
already received it, neither the votive 
Mass nor its commemoration is_per- 
mitted. However, the custom of giving 
the nuptial blessing if only the man 
received it previously can be retained, 
and in this instance either the Missa 
pro Sponsis or its commemoration is 
permitted according to the rules given 
in numbers 2 and 3. 

Thus, throughout, the connection be- 
tween the solemn nuptial blessing and 
the Missa pro Sponsis or its commemo- 
ration is seen. Of course, both spouses 
must be present when the nuptial bless- 
ing is given, and the votive Mass or its 
commemoration is allowed only when 
the nuptial blessing is given at Mass. 
The same priest who says the Mass 
must impart the nuptial blessing given 
during Mass. 


Days Funeral Masses Prohibited 


Question: Can you give us a listing 
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of the days on which no funeral Mass 
is permitted? Will the indult obtained 
for the United States in 1941 remain in 
effect? 

CELEBRANTES 


Answer: It would seem that the in- 
dult obtained in 1941 for the United 
States, which greatly reduced the num- 
ber of days on which the funeral Mass 
could be offered, has been abrogated by 
the provisions of the new Code of Ru- 
bries. However, the list of days on 
which no funeral Mass may be said is 
not as formidable as it might appear at 
first glance. Actual funeral Masses are 
permitted on many days on which they 
were formerly forbidden according to 
general law. The days on which the 
funeral Mass may not be said are the 
following: 

1) Certain feast days which are litur- 
gical days of the first class: Christmas, 
Easter, Pentecost, Epiphany, Ascension, 
Trinity Sunday, Corpus Christi, Sacred 
Heart, Christ the King, Immaculate 
Conception, and Assumption. 

2) The last three days of Holy Week. 

3) The Vigil of Christmas and the 
Octave Day of Christmas (Jan. 1). 

4) Besides the Sundays already men- 
tioned in number 1, all Sundays of Ad- 
vent, Lent and Passion time. 

5) Holydays of Obligation (actually 
only All Saints Day in the United 
States) besides those already included 
in the previous numbers. 

6) Certain proper feasts of the first 
class: the anniversary of the consecra- 
tion and the titular feast of a church 
in which the funeral is held, the feast of 
the principal patron of a town or city, 
the titular feast and the feast of the 
holy founder of a religious order or 
congregation having charge of the 
church in which the funeral is held. 





A further note should be added. 
Should the office of any of the above 
feasts be accidentally transferred, the 
funeral Mass is prohibited on the day 
from which the feast is transferred, not 
on the day to which it is transferred. 
However, should the external solemnity 
of some feast take place on Sunday, 
the funeral Mass is prohibited on the 
day of the external solemnity, but not 
on the feast day itself. 


Solemn Mass at 
Epistle and Gospel 

Question: How should the Solemn 
Mass rubrics be arranged now that the 
celebrant does not say the Epistle and 
Gospel. Does the celebrant say the 


Munda cor meum? 
VIRGILIUS 


Answer: The celebrant at a solemn 
Mass does not say the Munda cor 
meum. This will be said by the deacon 
only. The celebrant blesses the deacon 
as usual before the singing of the Gos- 
pel. The celebrant omits the Munda 
cor meum, ete., because he does not read 
the Gospel and because he is directed by 
the new rubrics to omit whatever is 
said or sung by the sacred ministers or 
by a lector. 

I suggest the following as a simple 
method of procedure. Perhaps the 
Holy See will make some definite ruling 
on the matter to provide for the lacuna 
in the rubrics. The celebrant may 
merely stand in his place at the book 
while the Epistle is sung by the sub- 
deacon. After blessing the subdeacon 
as usual, he reads the Gradual and Alle- 
luia or Tract, then moves to the center 
of the altar. The subdeacon will then 
change the book to the Gospel side of 
the altar near the center, and things 
proceed as usual. 
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Invitation to Philosophy 


Ir STANDS TO REASON. By Rudolf Har- 
vey,O.F.M. (Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., 
New York, N.Y., 1961), xiv + 287 


pages. $4.95. 
Those who are acquainted with 
Father Rudolf Harvey through his 


challenging and stimulating editorials 
in Friar magazine will welcome this 
volume of philosopher turned editor. 
Those who have not yet met the author 
of It Stands to Reason will find the 
reading of this book a delightful and 
rewarding experience. For this volume 
is not only a clear presentation of cen- 
turies of Scholastic philosophy, but it is 
written with a literary finesse which has 
a charm all its own. Though Father 
Harvey gives us a fine defense of the use 
of a technical vocabulary in the expres- 
sion of philosophical thought, at no 
time will anyone feel that he is talking 
over the heads of his readers or that he 
has allowed recondite vocabulary to 
rule his pen. He quotes Professor Muir- 
head as saying that “Philosophy is say- 
ing what everyone knows in language 
nobody understands.” With no con- 
scious efforts he scouts this humorous 
sally with two hundred and eighty- 
seven pages that simply and conclu- 
sively demonstrate the reasonableness 
of a philosophy that stands to reason, 
and this he does in language that is both 
intelligible and compelling. 

The book, subtitled “An Invitation to 
Philosophy,” begins with a carefully 
drawn statement of the case for 
philosophy. This he defends and 
establishes before the end of the first 





chapter. Subtly suggested in it is an 
invitation to cultivate the philosophical 
outlook. To do this you need only 
“open your eyes and with prodding 
curiosity ask yourself the real meaning 
of what you see.” And because this is 
the beginning of the philosophical proc- 
ess, the author eliminates those systems 
that fail in one way or another to do 
just this. He indicates the errors of 
these schools of thought, the sources of 
these errors and the persistence with 
which they are championed in and out 
of season by those who espouse their 
cause. They are the Monists, the 
Dualists, the Idealists, the Materialists, 
the Mechanists, the Empiricists, the 
Rationalists, and a host of other ists 
and their isms. Their name is legion. 
But the author knows them all indi- 
vidually and collectively; he knows, 
too, the answers, to their claims. How 
easy it is to have stars in your eyes and 
not see them. How easy it is to miss 
the woods for the trees. 

This book might be described as a 
series of essays, all logically arranged, 
in which a philosopher discourses quite 
informally and arrestingly on a subject 
that has held his interest over many 
years. For one cannot but feel that 
years of thought and meditation have 
gone into this volume which goes from 
Socrates to Maritain. 

The chapter headings clearly indicate 
the wide range of subject matter and its 
natural development: “Thought and 
Thing”; “Law and Order”; “The One 
and the Many”; “The Primacy of 
Truth”; “Being, Becoming and Be- 
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having”; “This World’s Goods”; 
“Where Is Beauty ?”’; “The Inventory of 
Reality”; “The Chain of Conse- 
quences”; “The Meaning of Man”; 
“Philosophy at Work.” Perhaps it is 
a bit unjust to the author to string out, 
in the manner of a tobacco auctioneer, 
these titles, but this is done merely to 
indicate how complete is his treatment 
and how logical the growth and develop- 
ment of his subject matter. No jewel 
in the treasure house of philosophy is 
overlooked; no facet is slighted. 

That Father Harvey was well 
equipped to undertake and complete 
this work is clear not merely from his 
knowledge of the matter of his book, 
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but also from the wealth of apt quota- 
tions with which he enriches his text. 
These are drawn from many sources: 
from the philosophers naturally, both 
ancient and modern; from the drama; 
from history; from music and art; from 
science; and, sagely enough, from 
poetry. 

It is a pleasant experience to read a 
book that wins and holds one’s attention 
from beginning to end. Jt Stands to 
Reason does just that. Here we have 
much old wine in new and attractive 
bottles. It is a mellow wine with a good 
body and a fragrant bouquet. Though 
each chapter has its own virtue, this re- 
viewer found the author at his best in 
the first and the last chapters. In the 
latter he presents a fine synthesis of his 
work, binding it all together neatly and 
conclusively. The vital questions 
which he posed: “What is the good 
life? What is truth? What is wis- 
dom?”’’—all these are answered with de- 
finiteness and satisfaction. Then, too, 
his treatment of the ontological notion 
of beauty is deserving of special men- 
tion. 

Of this he says: “It is the offspring 
of the wedding arranged by the artist 
between truth and goodness, form annd 
function.” 

Two brief quotations from the chap- 
ter, “The Meaning of Man,” may help 
to highlight this section: “To be human 
is to think and to love. To perfect 
one’s human nature is to improve one’s 
thoughts and affections.” “In a sense 
(man) is more than all that he is; for 
he is also all that he knows.” 

Those who have had a complete 
course in Scholastic philosophy will find 
this book pleasant reading, and at the 
same time they will review the material 
of their several courses. Thus will their 


philosophy live for them again in a new 
format. For those who are opening the 
Chapman’s Homer of philosophy for 
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the first time this volume will serve as 
an interesting companion to their text- 
book material. Then there are those to 
whom philosophy is still a mystery. It 
Stands to Reason will open for them a 
new world of mental activity. For in 
the words of the author: “Every man 
is born a rational animal, and no knowl- 
edge short of philosophy will satisfy the 
insistent needs of his rationality.” 

As one reads the last page of these 
studies, he might conclude that their 
purposes might have been reflected in 
their title. It might be suggested that 
the book could have been called: 
“Philosophy for Philosophers.” On 
second thought, however, this would be 
discarded as being quite inept. There 
might then be another choice: “Philos- 
ophy: A Study for Students.” But 
that, too, would be thoroughly inade- 
quate. Well, why not “Philosophy for 
Every Man”? That is indeed all inclu- 
sive, no one is overlooked, nor should 
they be. This book is meant for all. 

Father Harvey has wisely chosen his 
own title: Jt Stands to Reason. Hav- 
ing done that, he then proceeds to 
demonstrate beyond all doubt that it 
really does. 

JosEPH R. N. MAXWELL, S.J. 


McDonald and Friends 


CATHOLICS IN CONVERSATION. By Don- 
ald MeDonald (J. P. Lippincott Co., 
Philadelphia, 1960), pp. 288. $3.95. 
Tape-recordings as a method of 

gathering material for books surely are 

in the “wave of the future.” Much 
material will likely be left ‘‘on the cut- 
ting room floor”; but the task of data- 
gathering is greatly simplified and the 
matter of discard need involve no 

“agonizing reappraisal.” This volume 

by Donald McDonald is made up of 

seventeen such recordings of question- 
and-answer interviews with prominent 
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American Catholics on “poetry, thea- 
ter criticism, Catholic-Protestant-Jew- 
ish relations, sociology, social action, 
the Catholic Worker movement, parish 
life, the liturgy, Catholic higher educa- 
tion, the formation of Sisters, journal- 
ism, politics, the short story and 
Catholicity in general.” The speakers 
are competent and their opinions are 
important. 

While all those interviewed are out- 
spoken, in general they resist any temp- 
tation to take extreme positions. The 
theologian, Fr. Gustave Weigle, S.J., 
of “dialogue” fame, seems more daring. 
To MeDonald’s query as to whether 
non-Catholics in the “di»logues’” are 
“really searching for understanding,” he 
repeatedly replied that “Everybody's 
sincere... No, I don’t have to assume 
it... For me, it is absolutely clear. 
Sincerity is the one thing that every- 
body achieves. I never have trouble 
with people’s sincerity.” (Here let us 
call to mind one of the most inveterate 
of the anti-Catholic critics, a prominent 
POAU. Of prime draft age at our en- 
trance into World War I, he rushed 
through a Protestant ordination, then 
lived out the fighting years in Florida to 
the tune of “Onward Christian Sol- 
diers,” while Catholic boys died by the 
thousands for their Country. Then 
when the last shot had died away, he 
promptly doffed forever his ministerial 
black and continues to enrich himself 
writing indictments of the patriotism of 
Catholics.) 

Dorothy Day, too, seems an exception 
to the general spirit of moderation of 
these speakers. Her position of an- 
archistic pacifism would appear to 
owe much to her earlier socialistic 
days. Her refusal to pay taxes or to 
cooperate with the Government in air- 
raid drills, and her arguments for non- 
resistance to Soviet attacks seem “out 
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of this world.” “We have good ex- 
amples of non-violent resistance among 
the Negroes in the South right now,” she 
insists. ‘And in Mexico, there are still 
anti-religious laws on the books which 
are all more or less openly violated 
without any punishment from the State. 
Look at the French Canadians, con- 
quered by the English. The French in 
Canada have remained unconquered. 
They have their own language and reli- 
gion and culture.” Fortunately, Doro- 
thy’s total dedication to her poor of all 
races and creeds is more admirable than 
her logic. 

Among those conspicuous for their 
balance are Bishop John J. Wright of 
Pittsburgh, Fr. Robert J. Henle, 8.J., 
Dean of the Graduate School, St. Louis 
University, and Sr. Mary Emil, I.H.M., 
former Executive Secretary of the Sis- 
ter Formation Conference. Despite his 
own brilliance, Bishop Wright refuses 
to take a stand with the self-pity- 
ing “mere professional intellectuals.” 
While he is highly appreciative of the 
humanely educated graduate of a Cath- 
olic college who, after the business of 
the day, can turn to the fields of 
science and the arts for renewing the 
spirit, the Bishop expresses himself as 
“not sure but that society may have too 
many of the other, the mere professional 
intellectuals.” It was precisely of that 
type the French were talking, he tells 
us, when they complained about the 
“treason of the intellectuals”—those be- 
same “divorced from the everyday busi- 
ness of having babies, buying homes, 
planning communities, living in par- 
ishes and meeting people.” 

Fr. Henle here demonstrates the ad- 
justability that makes him at home in 
the Philosophy of Education Society, 
where, although the only priest and 
Thomist amidst a secularist group of 
400 very largely Deweyites, he has been 
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elected president. He very definitely 
knows where and when to draw the line. 
As to Sr. Mary Emil, her outstanding 
excellence makes us regret she is the 
only religious woman among 
seventeen interviewed. While making 
an enduring name for herself in her ef- 
forts to win for religious Sisters a train- 


these 


ing in mind and spirit commensurate 
with their vital role in the Church, she 
is careful to speak only in high appre- 
ciation of the pioneer Sisters who some- 
how supplied through heroic effort and 
special grace for the lack of the new 
opportunities. Sr. Mary Emil wants us 
to understand clearly that ‘There were 
giants in those days,” and that we shall 
be fortunate if the New Sister is made 
up of the same sterling stuff. 

The New Orleans sociologist, Fr. 
Joseph Fichter, S.J., in his interview 
emphasizes a problem that is more be- 
ing raised, that of a more influential 
place for the layman in American Cath- 
“It seems to me,” he remon- 
strates, “that a Catholic can achieve 
status almost every place except in the 
Church. All of the functions that have 
prestige are tied up in the clergy.” The 
sociologist is surprised that in so-called 
authoritarian Germany “the layman 
has much more to say in the operation 
of the parish than does the ‘democratic’ 
American Catholic in his parish.” It 
seems doubtful that our non-Catholic 
neighbors would be so suspicious of 
Catholicism if they saw their lay friends 
among us exerting real influence with 


olie life. 


voice and vote in Catholic parish and 
school life. 

Understandably, there is a distinct 
“liberal” attitude noticeable among 
some of the seventeen oustanding Cath- 
olics here interviewed. One of these 
“liberals” is Msgr. George G. Higgins, 
secretary-director of the Social Action 


Dept., N.C.W.C. Let me preface my 








comments on his remarks with the re- 
minder that Rome has never given posi- 
tive approval to the secular labor union. 
Instead, Rome has approved of the dee- 
laration of the twenty-five archbishops 
and bishops of the Quebee hierarchy 
that unless a trade union is thoroughly 
Christian in constitution and leader- 
ship it will “lead the worker astray to 
materialism; it will imbue him with a 
false concept of life eventually made 
known by harsh claims, unjust methods, 
and the omission of the collaboration 
necessary to the common good.” More- 
over, the McClellan Committee reports, 
while confessedly “only scratching the 
surface” of union misconduct, have 
thoroughly justified the Quebee declara- 
tion. Nevertheless, the Monsignor is 
eager to see organized our white-collar 
workers, those immediate associates of 
management. And this, even should 
those workers already be receiving “‘just 
wages and enjoying good working con- 
ditions.” And despite the fact that the 
Monsignor admits labor organizers in- 
evitably “take the negative, hostile ap- 
proach” (making for that “omission of 
the collaboration necessary to the com- 
mon good,” as the Quebee hierarchy put 
it). 

Among the other “liberal’’ voices 
raised in this volume are those of John 
Cogley, with the (Ford) 
Fund for the Republic, and James 
O’Gara managing editor of The Com- 
monweal (of which Cogley, too, was 
once an editor). 


associated 


To Cogley his fellow 
Catholics seem too conservative: “If 
you have a right-wing cause, then you 
have Catholic participation beyond the 
Catholic proportion of the population,” 
“Take Bill Buckley’s 
magazine, The National Review. It’s 


he complains. 


supposed to be a lay magazine. . . not 
in any sense a Catholic magazine. But 
the percentage of subscribers who are 
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Catholics, I would guess, 
than the percentage of Catholics in the 
Nation.” Perhaps the explanation is 
that many Catholics do not find their 
convictions respected by or reflected in 
our Catholic reviews. The Common- 
weal, for example, can pride itself on 
having sided with the radicals and com- 
munists during the widespread raping 
and burning of churches in the Spanish 
Civil War. The Commonweal, too, 
while priding itself on its 
natural law, and compla‘ning that ‘our 
culture is becoming secularized, that 
the Judeo-Christian traditions are being 
drained out of it,” can publish without 
even subsequent apology a review of 
Lolita that would seem to make the 
book a “must” for any self-respecting 
reader. Lolita, that story 
tematic sexual exploitation of a teen- 
ager by her stepfather; a story one 
competent Catholic critic called the 
most corrupting to appear in the last 
ten years. Editor O’Gara explains that 
The Commonweal is one of the few 
magazines Still left where we don’t con- 
cern ourselves too much about reader 
reaction. That may explain why so 
many Catholic readers prefer Bill Buck- 
ley. 

Donald MeDonald, the author of this 
is, of course, him- 


is far higher 


respect for 


of the sys- 


volume under review, 
self of the “liberal” 
titled to be. Many of his readers, how- 
ever, must regret his slurring reference 
to “the MeCarran-Walter immigration 
act, McCarthyism and all the rest.” Of 
the late Senator McCarran, of course, 
it is true that he aroused the animosity 
of the Liberals of the various shades by 
his indictment of I.P.R. Latimore and 
But there are 
respected statesmen still who would 
pride themselves on either responsi- 
bility. Moreover, McCarran’s home 
State of Nevada has ordered the Sena- 


opinion, as he is en- 


by his immigration bill. 
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tor’s statue placed in the Hall of Stat- 
uary in Washington, the lone repre- 
sentative from that State. 

And as for Senator Joseph McCarthy, 
there are many millions among us to- 
day, especially those who proved their 
patriotism under fire, who honor his 
name. Probably the Americans most in 
a position to judge of the Senator’s 
merits, J. Edgar Hoover and Dr. Wil- 
liam McGovern, political science pro- 
fessor of Northwestern University and 
expert on Far Eastern Affairs, have 
taken their proud places beside the 
Senator. Donald MeDonald is now 
Editor of the Marquette University 
magazine. I have myself heard the 
splendid president of that university 
declare, after the Army trial, “I am for 
McCarthy. He has his faults, but I’m 
for McCarthy.” Last May 2nd saw 
three thousand admirers of the fallen 
marine kneeling in St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral, New York City, at the third an- 
niversary Requiem Mass for the repose 
of his soul. It is distressing to find in 
Catholics in Conversation—amidst so 
much that is a credit to our Chureh—a 
casual repetition of a Communist-orig- 
inated slur upon the best known and 
most loved (and by the Communists the 
most hated) of the graduates of 
Marquette University. 

JOHN E. Cooaan, 8.J. 


The Priest before Christ 


BeroreE His Face. By Abbé Courtois 
(Herder and Herder, Inc., New York 
36, N.Y., 1960), pp. 272 $6.50. 
Priests scarcely need to be reminded 

of the utter necessity of meditation in 

their lives. The dictum of St. Theresa 
of Avila (who would be a Doctor of the 

Church except for the accident of sex) 

is frightening enough: “The priest who 

does not meditate will go to hell.” Per- 
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haps we've all had flashes of how, in 
a sense, even our sacerdotal lives on 
arth can become hellish if the benefi- 
cent effect of daily meditation is not 
allowed to water the desert places of our 


souls. The message of the Soul of the 
Apostolate: that all our activity must 


be the overflow of an interior life, has 
‘aught on (at least notionally) with all 
of us. 

Any book worthy to occupy a priest’s 
attention as a source of meditation 
must, in general, inspire him with a 
horror of sin; bring him to reflect upon 
the causes of his faults, serious or not; 
stress the duties of his state as a pri- 
mary means of sanctification; set before 
his mind and heart the figure of Christ 
as the Priest par excellence; remind 
him firmly of the need for fidelity to 
grace. Thus his mental prayer never 
settles for being a sort of philosophical 
or even a theological thesis, but reaches 
over into the area of the practical, 
showing him not only the motives for 
generosity in his personal life and the 
danger that discouragement can offer a 
priest, but indicating how he may im- 
plement these considerations in his 
actual ministry. 

At the same time, any meditation 
book must of necessity repeat familiar 
truths and thus the burden is thrown 
upon the author of achieving this in a 
manner that renews old ideas in a fresh, 
stimulating, and attractive style. The 
method followed by Before His Face 
employs a striking technique to achieve 
this aim. Each of the twenty-five med- 
itations in it consists of the body of 
the meditation itself. This contains a 
wealth of reflections, all directed to the 
priest, his needs, his aspirations, his 
Christ and the 
This is followed by a “dis- 


ideal of service to 
Church. 
’ wherein Our Lord speaks to 


Then comes an 


course,’ 
His son, the priest. 
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examination of conscience covering 
every aspect of the material of the body 
of the meditation itself. Then resolu- 
tions are listed—practical and pointed. 
Next is given a kind of spiritual read- 
ing, nicely adapted for discursive re- 
flection. Several “subjects of discus- 
sion” are proposed, and the entire pre- 
sentation closes with a prayer and a 
thought. Obviously, this rich abun- 
dance of matter offers sufficient food for 
several meals, and a ‘prudent use of its 
wealth should go a long way indeed to 
achieve the goal the author sets before 
himself. 

Priests who must give conferences to 
their fellow-priests will profit by the 
well-rounded view of the priesthood 
and its commitments as explored by 
Abbé Courtois, whose experience, deep 
insight, and fine sense of perception are 
clearly revealed in this solid volume. 
The quality of the paper and printing 
are what one expects from this pub- 
lisher. 


A1IpbAN M. Carr, O.F.M.Conv. 


Pastor and Psychiatrist 
Sou, AND PsycHe. By Victor White, 

O.P. (Harper & Brothers, New York, 

1960), pp. 312. $5.00. 

Recently an American pastoral mag- 
azine carried the letter of a priest who 
strongly criticized clerical interest in 
psychology and related sciences, re- 
marking that “We can get along very 
well without Freud and his ‘id’ and 
other confused jargon .. . a priest can 
get out of Genicot all the ability he 
needs to counsel Catholies.” 

We would like to warn this priest and 
others of the same mind to avoid Father 
Victor White’s Soul and Psyche, for 
they will find it a most disturbing vol- 
Father White that 


ume. believes 


knowledge of psychology and psychia- 
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try may actually increase pastoral ef- 
fectiveness. However, for those priests 
who believe that grace supposes nature, 
Father White’s new book will provide 
much stimulation, as he pinpoints with 
vigor searching problems often  sus- 
pected but seldom defined. 

We urge every priest to participate in 
richer understanding of the Church, the 
liturgy, souls in his charge by reading 
Soul and Psyche. 
many pastors of souls may pass the 
book by, for it has the characteristics 
of the “sleeper”—a book whose appear- 
ance is without fanfare, whose title, or 
author, or treatment, or subject-matter 
‘auses the prospective purchaser to pass 
quickly to more enticing fare. But the 
peculiar quality of the “sleeper” is that 
it contains within its hard-shell covers 
truly great worth; this is true of Soul 
and Psyche. 

Some may be deterred by the subject 
matter—religion and  psychiatry—on 
the grounds that it is too specialized, 
or that it is a topic long since exhaust- 
ively and exhaustingly explored, judged, 
and laid to rest. But the reader of Soul 
and Psyche scarcely will have completed 
the opening chapters before realizing 
that there is much yet to be settled in 
the realm of soul and mind, much that 
is of vital interest to the pastor of souls. 

Father White gives us an excellent 
lesson in his presentation of key con- 


We so urge, fearing 


cepts of C. G. Jung, whose thought he 
has long studied. Any pastor seeking 
a deeper human understanding of souls 
in his care will sooner or later encounter 
Jung, a non-Catholic hailed by many 
as the real bridge between religion and 
psychiatry because of his seemingly 
sympathetic appreciation of the Faith, 
as seen in his frequent and facile use of 
theological terms such as “God,” and 
“sacraments,” and “grace.” 

However, many Catholic thinkers do 
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not share Victor White’s enthusiasm for 
Jung, including a fellow Dominican, 
Augustin Léonard, who in the past has 
found Father White himself obscure, 
while observing further: “That which 
Jung calls religion, that which he hon- 
estly believes to be religion, is not reli- 
gion at all; even from the empirical 
point of view, it appears to be only a 
very incidental manifestation” (Faith, 
Reason and Modern Psychiatry, ed. F. 
J. Braceland, p. 105, P. J. Kenedy & 
Sons, New York, 1955). 

It is Father White’s peculiar—and at 
times perhaps unwitting—contribution 
that in his jargonish presentation of 
Jungian thought on religion he pounds 
home the idea of the gulf between Jung 
and ourselves, demonstrating at the 
same time that priest and psychiatrist 
do experience real, practical difficulty in 
defining and appreciating mutually 
their boundries of influence. He brings 
home as well, for all his oceasional ob- 
security, the need for the priest and psy- 
chiatrist to understand more profoundly 
soul, psyche, and each other. Indeed, 
soul and psyche merge for Father White 
as he emphasizes the parallel but dis- 
tinct interest of priest and doctor. 

Having awakened us to the fact that 
the involved relationship of psychiatry 
and religion are still very much a “live” 
issue—and especially vital for the pas- 
tor of souls—Father White sums up in 








several superb chapters on religion and 
mental health. The foregoing chapters 
have been tough—now Father White 
shows why. He emerges from obscurity 
of concept and style to ask incisively, 
as natural conclusions to what has gone 
before, piercing, jabbing questions about 
liturgy, religious instruction, Christian 
imagery, loss of faith, and other ideas 
close to the pastor. He sueceeds in pull- 
ing off the dust covers of the clerical 
mind and stimulates the reader to con- 
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tinue the search for vital truths beyond 
the pages of this one volume. 

To select but one example, the author 
focuses on the problem of loss of faith 
among adolescents and young people 
from supposedly “model” Catholic 
homes. He casts a questioning glance 
at the psychological sufficiency of our 
means and methods of religious instruc- 
tion. May we priests one day be faced 
with the fact that a major contributing 
factor in the defection of a soul has been 
our own weakness of presentation of 
the truths of Faith? And that this 
human weakness stems not from merely 
natural limitations, but from culpable 
intellectual laziness, lack of interest, 
lack of effort and preparation? 

Certainly we may be instruments of 
grace by reason of ordination; certainly 
sacraments can be effective even if we 
their ministers are lax or actually sinful; 
but, is this passive fulfillment of our 
sacerdotal obligation enough to satisfy 
our ideals and the judgment of God? 

There is much nourishment in Soul 
and Psyche, strong, sometimes tough 
food to be well chewed and carefully di- 
gested. Our reading must persevere 
against personal bias or initial disinter- 
est as regards the subject-matter; we 
must ignore the obscurity and ocea- 
sional irritating lapse of the author 
(e.g., Father White’s unfair usage of his 
late critic, Dr. Gregory Zilboorg). But, 
if we persevere with Father White, we 
shall find strong, fresh and wholesome 
thoughts with which to banish the 
tempting devil that plagues us all—the 
devil of priestly complacency. 


Rospert J. MAHONEY 


Luther and Loyola 


Martin LUTHER AND IGNATIUS LOYOLA 
(Spokesman for Two Worlds of Be- 
lief). By Friedrich Richter, trans- 
lated from the German by Reverend 
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These popular “‘punch-out”’ ac- 
tivity books are colorful repre- 
sentations of religious themes. 
Recommended to give chil- 
dren many hours of fun and 
life-long educational and spirit- 
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1 to 10 copies, 50¢; 11 to 19 
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‘* .. .We ordered and distributed sufficient Fast and Abstinence Calendars to furnish every family 
with one, and we asked each family to locate it near its phone. It cul down confusion and inquiries 


to the rectory lo a minimum. 


In fact, a pastor of another large parish secured one of our calendars 


and placed it near his phone to direct his secretary in enlightening his people.’’-—Rev. Maurice 
B. Kennedy, Pastor, Our Lady of Charity Church, Cicero 50, Illinois 
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THE 1961 CATHOLIC CALENDAR 
of Fast and Abstinence for Lent, the Ember Days and the Vigils 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


1. ABSTINENCE: All Catholics over seven years of age are bound to 
observe the law of abstinence. It obliges in two ways. 


a) PARTIAL ABSTINENCE on Ember Wednesdays and Saturdays and the Vigi! of 
Pentecost. The law of partial abstinence means that meat and soup or gravy made 
trom meat may be taken only ONCE a day at the principal meal. The law obliges 
even those who are not bound to tast, or who are excused or dispensed from the 
law of fasting. 


b) COMPLETE ABSTINENCE on Fridays (except when a Holyday of Obligation falls 
on a Friday, when the law of abstinence ceases), Ash Wednesday, and the V 

the Immaculate Conception and Christmas. The law of compigte abstinence pro- 
hibits the use of meat and soup or gravy made trom meat 


2. FAST: All Catholics over twenty-one and under fifty-nine years of age 


a) FAST (PARTIAL ABSTINENCE): In this case the abstinence is part of the 
fast. and therefore, those who are not obliged to fast, do not have to abstain. 
This 1s the rule on the weekdays of Lent, except Ash Wednesday, the Fridays and 
the Ember Days. 
b) FAST, PARTIAL ABSTINENCE: In this case the abstinence is to be observed 
even by those who are not fasting. This is the rule on Ember Wednesdays and 
Saturdays and the Vigil of Pentecost 
c) FAST, COMPLETE ABSTINENCE: In this case full abstinence from meat 
must be observed even by those who are not fasting. This is the rule on Ash 
Conception and Christmas. 
They are excused from the fast whose health or ability to work would be 
seriously affected. In doubt concerning fast or abstinence, a parish priest 
or confessor should be consulted. 


ways by the abstinence 


QBUEVVVVVAVVAVVDADDADADY 


(unless they are excused or have been dispensed) are bound to observe 
the law of fast. On days of fast, only cne full meal is allowed. Two other 
meatiess meals, sufficient to maintain strength, may be taken, but together 
they should not equal another full meal. The fast can be affected in three 


(mis calendar 


NOTE: Because Sundays have no fast and no abstinence, Sundays are omitted from 


COMPILED by Rev. Salvator Pantano, O.F_M.Conv. 
IMPRIMATUR, 1960 4 FRANCIS CARDINAL SPELLMAN, Archbishop of New York 
COPYRIGHT, 1960, JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC., New York 7, N. Y. 
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Wednesday, the Fridays of Lent, Ember Fridays, and the Vigils of the immacuiate 2 





FEBRUARY 15 
Ash Wednesday 
Under 1—Ne Fast, We Abstinence 
7b under 21—Ne Fast. Comp! Abstinence 
21 & under 59—Fast. Comp! Abstinence 
Over 59 Ne Fast. Complete Adstinence 


FEBRUARY 21 


21 & under 5$—Fast (Part. Abstinence) 
Over S9—Ne Fast, Ne Abstinence 


FEBRUARY 27 
Monday after 2nd Sunday in Lent 
St. Gabriel of the Sorrowful Virgin, 


Under 7—Ne Fast. Ne Abstinence 
7 & under 21 Ne Fast, Ne Abstinence 
21 & under 5$—Fast (Part. Abstinence) 
Over 59—No Fast. Ne Abstinence 





MARCH 4 
Saturday after 2nd Sunday in Lent 
St. Casimir, Confessor 

Under 7—We Fast. No Abstinence 
7 & under 21—No Fast, Ne Abstinence 
21 & under 59—Fast (Part. Abstinence) 
Over 59—Me Fast, No Abstinence 


Under 7—Ne Fast, No Abstinence 

7 & ender 21—Ne Fast, Comp! Abstinence 
21 & ender 59—Fast, Compl. Abstinence 
Over 5$—Ne Fast. Complete Adstinence 


FEBRUARY 16 
Thursday after Ash Wednesday 
Under 7—Ne Fast, Ne Abstinence 
7 & under 21—No Fast, No Abstinence 
21 Bunder $9—Fast (Partial Abstinence) 
Over 59—Ne Fast, Ne ADstinence 


FEBRUARY 22 


7 & under 21—We Fast, Part. Abstinence 
21 & under 59—Fast, Part. Abstinence 
Over 5$—No Fast, Partial Abstinence 


Tuesday after 2nd Sunday in Lent 
Under 7—WNe Fast, Ne Abstinence 
Conteoser 7 & under 21—We Fast, Ne Abstinence 
21 & under 59—Fast (Part. Abstinence) 
Over S9—No Fast, Ne Abstinence 


Monday after 3rd Sunday in Lent 
Sts. Perpetua and Felicitas, Martyrs 
Under 7—Wo Fast, No Abstinence 
7 & under 21—Me Fast, Ne Abstinence 
21 & under 59—Fast (Part. Abstinence) 
Over S9—No Fast, Ne Abstinence 


MARCH 11 


MARCH 10 MARCH 13 
Friday after 3rd Sunday in Lent Saturday after 3rd Sunday in Lent Monday after 4th Sunday in Lent 
Forty Moly Martyrs Under 7—We Fast, Ne Abstinence Under 7—WNe Fast, Ne Adstinence 


7 & under 21—Me Fast, Ne Abstinence 
21 & under 59—Fast (Part. Abstinence) 
Over S9—Me Fast, No Abstinence 


FEBRUARY 17 
Friday after Ash Wednesday 
Under 7—Ne Fast, No Abstinence 
7B under 21—We Fast. Comp! Abstinence 
21 & unger 5$—Fast, Comp! Adstinence 
Over S9—WNe Fast. Complete Abstinence 


FEBRUARY 18 
Saturday after Ash Wednesday Monday after Ist Sunday in Lent 
St Simeon, Bishop and Martyr 

Under 7—We Fast, No Abstinence 
7 & under 21—Ne Fast, Ne Abstinence 
21 & under 59—Fast (Part. Abstinence) 
Over S$—Me Fast, Ne Abstinence 


FEBRUARY 20 


Under 7—Ne Fast, Ne Abstinence 
7 & under 21—WNe Fast, Ne Abstinence 
21 & under 58—Fast (Part. Abstinence) 
Over 58—Me Fast, Ne Abstinence 





FEBRUARY 23 


FEBRUARY 24 FEBRUARY 25 
Twesday after Ist Sunday in Lent Ember Wednesday in Lent Thursday after Ist Sunday in Lent Ember Friday in Lent Ember Saturday in Lent 
Under 7—Ne Fast, Ne Abstinence Char of St. Peter St. Peter Damian, Confessor, St. Matthias, Apestie Under 7—Me Fast, Ne Abstinence 
7 & under 21—Ne Fast, Ne Abstinence Under 7—We Fast, No Abstinence Secter of the Church Under 7—Ne Fast, Ne Abstinence 7 & under 21—Me Fast, Part. Abstinence 


Under 7—WNe Fatt, Ne Abstinence 
7 & under 21—Ne Fast, Ne Abstinence 
21 & under 59—Fast Wart. Abstinence) 
Over $9—Ne Fast. No Abstinence 


Wedesday after 2nd Sunday in Lent 
Under 7—WNe Fast. Ne Abstinence 

7 & under 21—Ne Fast, We Abstinence 

21 & under 59—Fast (Part. Abstinence) 
Over 59—Ne Fast. No Abstinence 





MARCH 7 
Tuesday after 3rd Sunday in Lent 
St Thomas Aquinas. Contessor 
Doctor of the Church 
Under 7—WNe Fast. No Abstinence 
7 & under 21—WNe Fast, No Abstinence 
21 & under 59—Fast (Part. Abstinence) 
. Over 59—WNo Fast. Ne Abstinence 





7 & under 21—Ne Fast, No Abstinence 
21 & under 59-—Fast (Part. Abstinence) 
Over 59—No Fast. Ne Abstinence 


7 under 21 We Fast. Comp! Abstinence 
21 & under 59—Fast, Comp! Abstinence 
Over 59—Fast. Complete Abstinence 


Thursday after 2nd Sunday in Lent 
Unter 7—Ne Fast, Ne Abstinence 

7 & under 2)—WNe Fast, Ne Abstinence 
21 & under 59—Fast (Part. Abstinence) 
Over 59—Ne Fast, Ne Abstinence 


MARCH 8 
Wednesday after 3rd Sunday in Lent 
St john of Ged, Contesser 

Under 7—WNe Fast. Ne Abstinence 

7 & under 21—Ne Fast, Ne Abstinence 
21 & under 59—Fast (Part. Abstinence) 
Over S9—Ne Fast. Ne Abstinence 


Tuesday after 4th Sunday in Lent 

Under 7—Ne Fast, Ne Abstinence 

7 & under 21—No Fast, We Abstinence 

21 & under 59—Fast (Part. Abstinence) 
Over S9—No Fast, Ne Abstinence 


21 & ender 58—Fast, Partial Abstinence 
Over 58—We Fast, Partisl Abstinence 





Friday after 2nd Sunday in Lent 
Under 7—Me Fast, Ne Abstinence 

7 Bunder 21—We Fast, Compl Abstinence 
21 & under S8—Fast, Comp! Abstinence 
Over 59—Ne Fast, Complete Abstinence 


Thursday after 3rd Sunday in Lent 
St. Frances of Rome, Widew 

Under 7—Ne Fast, We Abstinence 

7 & under 21—Ne Fast, Ne Abstinence 

21 & under 58—Fast (Part. Abstinence) 

Over S8—Me Fast, We Abstinence 


Wednesday after 4th Sunday in Lent 
Under 7—WNe Fast, Ne Abstinence 
7 & under 21—We Fast, We Abstinence 
21 & under 59—Fast (Part. Abstinence) 
Over 59—Ne Fast. Ne Abstinence 











Continued on other side. 








Without Imprint 


$9.50 per 100 
$8.50 per 100 in lots of 500 
$7.50 per 100 in lots of 1,000 
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This is a small reproduction of one side of ‘The 1961 Catholic Calendar 
of Fast and Abstinence’’ described in detail on the facing page. 


Calendar Prices 
With Imprint on One Side 
$13.50 per 100 


$12.00 per 100 in lots of 500 
$10.00 per 100 in lots of 1,000 


With Imprint on Two Sides 
$18.50 per 100 


$16.50 per 100 in lots of 500 
$14.50 per 100 in lots of 1,000 














Please consult this calendar for just a moment. 


SIZE, ETC. 


This calendar has been designed for your 
parishioners. Its size matters to them, as 
you know. The size of the actual calendar is 
11 inches wide and 14 inches deep. The 
paper stock is both firm and attractive. It 
may be easily and conveniently hung in the 


home. Color is used for emphasis. 


CONTENTS 


There are two sides of this calendar. 


1) At the very top of each side is the Gen- 
eral Information regarding Fast and Absti- 
nence for Lent, the Ember Days and the Vigils. 
O.F.M.Conv., 
compiled the calendar. He was scrupulous in 
his efforts that it be both complete in content, 
yet unmistakably clear in language. 


Father Salvator Pantano, 


2) The body of the calendar is the real 
beauty of the thing. 


There are 51 dates in this 1961 calendar. 
Every day of Lent is listed (Sundays ex- 
cepted) as well as all succeeding Ember 
days and Vigils during 1961. 


All you have to do, Father, is remind your 
parishioners to consult this calendar. There 


is no excuse for error or forgetfulness. Why? 


Because all your parishioners have to do 
(during Lent, for example) is to consult to- 
day’s date today and know what to do today 
Tomorrow they consult tomor- 
Nothing could be 


 simpler— and that is a big favor for just 


precisely. 


row’s date, and so on. 


about every parishioner anywhere. 


HOW TO OBTAIN THIS CALENDAR 


The next question is simply the matter of 
bringing this calendar into the homes of your 
parishioners. 

May we please make this respectful sugges- 
tion? Various businessmen in your parish— 
the funeral director, for example—are happy 
to know of a Catholic item, preferably one . 
that is as serviceable as possible to your 
parishioner, one that will call for constant 
reference—and, ideally, one which is differ- 
ent! THe 1961 Catnotic CALENDAR OF 
Fast AND ABSTINENCE more than meets the 
bill, Father. May we suggest, therefore, that 
you bring this advertisement to the attention 
of such possible donors? Last year many 
funeral directors and florists ordered for an 
entire parish. 

And here is something to keep in mind, 
Father. Let us say that the funeral director 
in your parish distributes an ecclesiastical 
calendar around Christmas time. The local 
florist or another funeral director wants to 
distribute something to your parishioners 
at this season, foo—preferably, of course, 
something distinctive. Here is his chance. 


DONOR CREDIT 


Whatever firm seeks to distribute this 
calendar among your parishioners will cer- 
tainly want to know that sufficient space is 
allowed at the bottom of the calendar (both 
sides) for details of the sponsorship (name, 
address, etc.). When placing orders, please 
have the sponsor or yourself let us know 
exactly what is to be printed. 

Many pastors used this space to announce 
the schedule of Lenten devotions, for ex- 
ample. 


PRICES 


See opposite page under calendar repro- 
duction. 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC., 53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 
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Burn Rubbish Safely 
“Yard Boy” 
ourpoor [INCINERATOR 


Quickly, safely reduces 
ta fine -ash all burn- 
able rubbish, garbage, 
leaves, litter, etc.; even 
in inclement weather. 
No extra fuel is re- 
quired. 


Lights at top burns 
downward. Construc- 
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iron completely 
coated with fire and 
weather resistant Vit- 
reous Porcelain 
Enamel. 


Endorsed by institution 
and Fire Prevention 
Authorities from coast- 
to-coast. 





PRICES f.0.b. Reading, Pa. 
No 6—6 bu. capacity—wt. 150 Ibs. $99.50 
No 3—3 bu. capacity—wt. 100 Ibs. $59.50 
Write for descriptive circular 


° ARCHITECTURAL 
J. W. Fiske METALS, INC. 
Dept. 9, 111 Pennsylvania Ave., Paterson, N. J. 
ESTABLISHED 1858 
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(The Newman 
1960), pp. 


Leonard F. Zwinger 
Press, Westminster, Md., 
xi + 248. $3.57. 

Luther and Loyola have frequently 
been compared and contrasted but per- 
haps never quite so thoroughly as in 
this volume. The author, a convert to 
Catholicism who was for twenty-five 
years a Lutheran minister, treats these 
two great figures of the sixteenth cen- 
tury not simply as individuals but 
rather as “representatives of opposing 
schools of religious thought” (p. v.). 
He points up Luther’s piety, the 
nominalism and voluntarism that were 
his unfortunate heritage from the 
Late Middle Ages, and finally “his 
subjectivism and _ individualism, his 
autonomous thinking and acting” that 
placed him “on the side of the Ren- 
aissance” (p. 102). Harnack, Nean- 
der, and Dostoevski are called to 
witness to show that “Protestantism is, 
in principle, undogmatie Christianity” 
(p- 179), that “its theology is a theolo- 
gia pectoris” (p. 190), and that “if 
Catholicism were to disappear from the 
earth, Protestantism must disappea 
along with it, for there would remain 
nothing against which Protestantism 
could protest. The religion of Luther 
would turn into atheism and destroy 
itself” (p. 193). Richter has a very 
high regard for St. Ignatius and the 
Society of Jesus, and his eloquent 
eulogy of the Church reminds one of 
similar expressions of esteem to be 
found in Newman and_ Lacordaire 
(p. 199). But, in general, his work is 
more valuable for its insights into the 
errors of the Reformers than as an ex- 
position of the Counter Reformation. 
Complex problems tend to be over- 
simplified and theological propositions 
ure at times awkwardly expressed. The 
(better than 


criticism of Lorenzo 


“Laurentius”) Valla is a bit severe, es- 





ay 
al 








BOOK REVIEWS 


pecially since his “attacks” upon “the 
authenticity of the Apostles’ Creed and 
the writings of the Areopagite” were 
based on sound historical arguments 
(p. 14). It is hardly correct to say that 
“God offers man as much grace as he 
is capable of receiving” (p. 147), and 
even with the qualifications suggested 
by the author, few would hold that “the 
Reformation could still be justified at 
the present day if the conditions in the 
Catholic Church today would be what 
they were four and five hundred years 
ago” (p. 219). Despite some other de- 
fects of this type and a number of sole- 
cisms that crop up in the English trans- 
lation, we may hope that this work, 
which is written with great sympathy 
and charity, “will serve to bring about 
a better understanding of each other 
between Protestants and Catholics and, 
thereby, to intensify the efforts toward 
unity” (p. vi). 

M. JosepH CostTELLog, S.J. 


A Word on Recent Publications 


The Spanish-English Confessor’s 
Guide by Jesuit Father Arthur D. 
Spearman is intended to help American 
priests in hearing confessions in Spanish 
among the many thousands of Spanish- 
speaking Catholics now living in the 
United States. The Guide gives to those 
who have but slight knowledge of the 
Spanish language a sufficient vocabulary 
for ordinary confessional needs, together 
with the meaning of some idiomatic ex- 
pressions commonly used by penitents 
in the confessional. Spanish-speaking 
Catholies willingly receive instruction 
and advice from their confessor, and 
look to him for spiritual guidance. This 
booklet contains the common formulas. 

The use of the Guide is not difficult. 
The Spanish text is printed directly 
above the English translation. The 
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questions which have to be asked of 
the penitent are in heavy type. St. 
Anthony’s Guild Press in Paterson, 
N. J., has done many a priest a big 
favor with this publication. Pp. 129, 
$1.50. 


Sister Maryanna, O.P., has produced 
one of the most interesting personal ac- 
counts of the active life of the nun in 
her With Love and Laughter (Hanover 
House, Garden City, N. Y.). This nun 
can really write, and priests should 
succumb to the temptation to read the 
book through to the end before passing 
it on as a “gift” to the librarian of the 
convent or school. Thoroughly enjoy- 
able, With Love and Laughter will play 
an influential role, with God’s grace, in 
bringing women into the convent—and 
not only into Dominican convents, 


either. The work lives up to the claim 
of the jacket: “a rainbow of mem- 
ories.” 213 pages; $3.50. 


The Franciscan Book of Saints. By 
Marion A. Habig, O.F.M. This is 
reediting of Poverello’s Round Table, 
virtually a standard work, for popular 
reading, of the lives of Franciscan saints 
arranged throughout the liturgical year. 
The accounts of the various saints are 
not long, but sufficient to give a good 
idea of their lives and works. A fitting 
meditation follows each life. Illus- 
trated. A rich source of spiritual help, 
particularly for any Franciscan of 
whatever branch. Franciscan Herald 
Press, Chicago, Ill., 1006 pp., $12.50. 


A Light to the Gentiles. By Adrian 
L. Van Kaam, C.S.Sp. While not yet 
the definitive biography of a great 
spiritual leader, this volume will prove 
immensely satisfying to anyone looking 
for a good critical study of the life of 
this convert from Judaism, founder of 
the Congregation of the Holy Heart of 
Mary and “second founder” of the Con- 
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gregation of the Holy Ghost. The book 
examines, with careful documentation 
from primary sources, the mission of 
this physically handicapped son of a 
rabbi who may one day become a saint. 
Special attention is paid to the personal 
psychological make-up of the Venerable 
Francis Libermann (1802-1852). Du- 
quesne University, Pittsburgh, Penna., 
312 pp., $4.75. 


The Complete Prayers of Pius XII. 
Translated from the original texts by 
Alastair Guinan. Contains the more 
than ninety prayers composed by the 
late Supreme Pontiff, on an amazingly 
wide variety of subjects. A precious ad- 
dition to any collection of prayers, this 
book, done in large print (paperbound) 
shows careful work, ably assisted by 
Father Austin Vaughan of St. Joseph’s 
Seminary, Dunwoodie, N.Y. Desclee 
Co., Inc., New York City 7, N.Y., 176 
pp., $1.50. 


Ecumenical Councils. By Paul H. 
Hallett. Designed as an adjunct for 
discussion clubs, this splendid paper- 
bound book, consisting of sixteen chap- 
ters, considers the nature, authority, and 
significance of a General Council, to- 
gether with a brief history of all the 
previous ones. Informative and handy 
for priests themselves who will, inevi- 
tably, be asked questions more and 
more as the date for Vatican II draws 
near. Catholic Bookshop, Inc., Witch- 
ita 1, Kan., 72 pp., 50¢. 

A.M.C. 























Landmarks 
in 

Religion 
and 
Science 


The books of 
PIERRE TEILHARD 
de CHARDIN, S.J. 


THE DIVINE MILIEU 

“‘One of the great spiritual testimonies 
of our time.’’-—Karu STERN. $3.00 
THE PHENOMENON OF MAN 

**#1 book of the year.” —GraHAM 
GREENE and ARNOLD TOYNBEE in 
The Observer $5.00 

At your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 
































CONFIRMATION RENTALS 
GRADUATION RENTALS 
CHOIR ROBES 











For style illustrations, samples of material 
and complete information, write today for 
catalogs CF-47 (confirmation rentals); G-47 
(graduation rentals); C-47 (choir robes). 


COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO. 


CHAMPAIGN, ILL., 1000 N. MARKET ST 
NEW YORK 1. NY 
366 Fifth Ave 


CHICAGO 1, ILL 
228 N. LaSalle St 


LOS ANGELES 28, CAL 
1634 N. Cahuenga Bivd 
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Estate: $33.35 


A: Albany, N. Y., newspaper recently carried an item about Msgr. 
John F. Glavin, who died at the age of nearly ninety-two, having spent the entire 
sixty-five years of his priesthood as assistant and pastor in one parish—perhaps 
something of a record for the U.S. The Times-Union reported: “He departed 
this world the way he had long desired—virtually penniless. Probate of his will 
yesterday,” continued the article, “shows his estate amounts to $33.35. During 
his 65 years as pastor (sic) of St. John’s, Msgr. Glavin was credited with innumer- 
able acts of charity and philanthropy, although he would never discuss such 
reports. It was said he sent many youths through college, paid off widows’ 
mortgages, and bought coal and food for the families of unemployed men without 
regard to their religious beliefs.” 

Msgr. Glavin’s generous love for the Church’s foreign missions and the needs 
of his own diocese was legendary. God alone knows what assistance he gave to 
missionaries, both secular and religious, throughout the long years of his priest- 
hood. 

Thirty-three dollars and thirty-five cents is precious little to have, materially, 
after more than six decades of dedicated work as a parish priest. But that’s the 
way he wanted it. The news item sparked wide comment in the religious and 
civic community where he resided. It served also to set into dramatic relief the 
selfless largess that men of all creeds somehow expect of the Catholic clergyman, 
whether the beneficiary be a bedraggled hobo looking for a handout or a Catholic 
bishop seeking support for his impoverished Indian diocese. 

St. Thomas Aquinas provides a clear statement of the use to which the 
oblations of the faithful are to be put. In Ila-Ilae, q. 86, a. 2, he sets forth the 
common teaching: “The offerings which are given over by the people to God 
belong to the priests, not only that they may turn them into their own use, but 
even that they may faithfully dispense them, partly indeed by expending them 
on those things which pertain to the divine cult, and partly on those things 
which pertain to the priest’s own livelihood (because ‘those who preside at the 
altar share the altar’s offerings’). Partly also for the use 
of the poor, who are to be supported from the goods of 
the Church, in so far as that can be. The Lord Himself had 
a purse for the use of the poor.” 

Msgr. Glavin remembered well the apothegm of a late 
great American bishop: “Shrouds have no pockets.” 


AIDAN M. CARR, O.F.M.Conv. 


Associate Editor 
































An Adaptation of the ‘‘Tithing’’ Principle 


Announcing ...the new Foley 


ANNUAL BUDGET PLAN 








How Sound Is Your Parish Financing ? 


THE NEW FOLEY ANNUAL BUDGET PLAN GIVES YOU 
SOME SURPRISING (AND ENCOURAGING) ANSWERS! 


Here is a totally new approach to church 
financing. It is an “‘all inclusive’ plan 
that enables you to: 

¢ Meet operating costs 

¢ Amortize parish debt 


¢ Anticipate and provide for future 
capital needs 


Foley Associates’ new Annual Budget 
Plan is based on principles of sound fiscal 
policy. Principles that are universally 
accepted in business management have 
now been adapted to parish finances—to 
your benefit. This plan will eliminate the 
need for “crash programs.” 


The initial response of hierarchy and 
clergy has been most heartening. One 
pastor commented, “‘It is the first time I 
have been able to project my financial plan- 
ning intelligently over an extended period.” 


Another pastor said, “‘After eight years, 
I felt I knew my parish. I was wrong. I 
am amazed to realize the maximum giv- 
ing ability of my parishioners.” 


Why not let Foley’s new Annual Budg- 
et Plan work for you? Write today for our 
free booklet detailing the F/A Annual 
Budget Plan and listing specific instances 
where the program is working successfully. 


FOLEY .scctales Yne. 


tol —s am-10) i ell, (cer s-t- Mo l-lila-) Od Pella | i: (o-oo de) 
“Organized Exclusively to Aid Catholic Fund-Raising Projects”’ 








Michelangelo's 
famous 

Madonna and Child 
in the 

Cathedral of 
Bruges. 


Upward Through the | 
Gateway of the Visible ..: 


Visible symbols representing the living Christ, Mass candles help to uplift the thoughts of the Faithful to personal 
meditation and devotion during the mysteries of the Mass. 

As the Madonna of Bruges reflects the religious feeling of the sculptor, so should the candles of the Mass reflect 
the chandler's awareness of the high purpose for which they are intended. Ever mindful of this high purpose, Will 
& Baumer Mass Candles are fashioned with particular care from the finest stocks of 1009% pure natural beeswax pro- 
viding symbols appropriate in both purity and performance. 


See your Will & Baumer representative or Church Goods Dealer 


WILL & BAUMER CANDLE CO., INC. 
Syracuse, N.Y. Established 1855 
Purveyors to the Vatican by Appointment 
New York ° Chicago ° Los Angeles Montreal 





